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— 
J he Tough Guy is too busy to gripe about the beating he takes. Like 
the good Chilled Car Wheel he is, he takes year after year of punishing 
service and gives as good as he receives. 

We at AMCCW lay the ground work for better wheel performance by 
providing wheel manufacturers with a code of practice. Firm adherence to 
this code is demanded as a condition of continuing membership. Helping us 
to achieve our aim of uniform specifications ... uniform inspection... 
uniform product is a technically trained staff of resident inspectors, general 
inspectors and metallurgical and engineering personnel. 

Then, too, our testing and research facilities include all the equipment neces- 
sary to insure that wheel standards advance steadily. 
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PON your railroad’s means of com- 
i csatann between operating _per- 
sonnel, depends much of its efficiency in 
both road and yard operations. Swift com- 
munication—unaffected by weather con- 
ditions or line-of-sight obstructions—has 
always been the goal. Voice communication 
stands unrivaled for completeness of de- 
tail and understanding. “Union” Inductive 
Train Communication provides both! 


For road service, you have the choice of 
one-frequency or two-frequency “Union” 
I.T.C., both of which are FM two-way voice 
communication sys- 
tems. The two-fre- 
quency system offers 
greater facility. The 
second channel, not 
only provides addi- 
tional capacity where 


UNION SWITCH a ionetsne:: Mb dhhen ig tS 


SWISSVALE 


ae ee re 
oe 


“UNION” 








communication traffic is heavy, but affords 
standby and emergency calling service. 


For yard installations, “Union” I.T.C. is fur- 
nished for either one-way or; two-way 
voice communication. Equipment, which 
also is frequency-modulated, is available 
to operate on one or two frequencies. The 
latter arrangement is desirable where 
locomotives are common to adjacent 
yards, each having a separate channel 


for communication. 


Here, then, is another “Union” product 
for efficient yard and 
train operation—an- 
other means to pro- 
fitable railroading in 
1947 and the years to 
come. Write for Bul- 
letin 160. 
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THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE IN TRAIN COMMUNICATIONS 


















ABOVE THE LAW ?: The five oper- 
ating brotherhoods have thrown down on 
the council table a “demand” that their 
employers grant them 44 changes in their 
working rules. To do this would cost the 
railroads an incalculable sum—but the 
brothers’ leaders dismiss: with a wave of a 
hand any question as to where the money 
would come from. Obviously they and 
* their advisers are gifted with a maximum 
* of ingenuity and a minimum of compunc- 
tion to have conceived and brought forth 
this monstrous body of featherbed pro- 
posals. Even more preposterous than these 
propositions—they include such restrictions 
on efficient operation as 70-car train limits 
and such costly “make work” devices as 
separate engine crews for each unit of 
Diesel locomotives—is their timing. They 
come up for discussion almost at the very 
hour when an aroused Congress has regis- 
tered, in the Taft-Hartley Law, its em- 
phatic disapproval of flagrant featherbed- 
ding practices. Of course the brotherhoods 
are made up of a superior class of beings, 
not subject to that law, which applies only 
to ordinary working people, and their lead- 
ers are seeking all the profit they can get 
out of that exemption. But our editorial 
urging the railroads to resist these out- 
rageous demands suggests that the other 
unions may not be indifferent to the cost 
to them of such tactics. 
td 


ACCELERATING POWER: Results 
in terms of greater low-speed tractive force 
obtained from steam locomotives equipped 
with poppet valves are reported for a long- 
compression valve-setting arrangement de- 
veloped by Lima as an application of the 
Franklin System of Steam Distribution. 
Graphs and explanations indicating the ef- 
fects of the modified exhaust-valve cam 
contours appear in the article on page 75. 


WATER FOR DIESELS: What to do 
about assuring an adequate supply of water 
to meet passenger-train heating require- 
ments when Diesel-electric locomotives are 
used is discussed in an illustrated article 
in this issue by E. M. Grime, retired 
Northern Pacific engineer of water serv- 
ice. He finds it advisable to arrange high- 
capacity water supply stations at 400-mile 
intervals, unless supplemental tanks are 
provided in a baggage car or elsewhere on 
the train. Equally as important as the 
spacing of replenishing facilities is the 
Provision of satisfactory purification ap- 
paratus, as the Diesels’ equipment is quite 
susceptible to corrosive action. 


HUMPTY DUMPTY AGAIN: One of 
the gravest consequences of any scheme 
for the assumption of ownership of the 
tailroads (or any other large industry) 
by the state is that it is a one-way street, 
a road of no return. Because the owners 
of properties taken over by the state are 
not satisfied, as a rule, with the compensa- 
tion the government concedes them—as is 
the case right now in Great Britain—they 
are inclined thereafter to the traditional 
burnt child attitude toward an investment 
Susceptible to the same rough treatment. 





The Week at a Glance 


And a socialistic government engaged in 
all sorts of expensive activities is prone 
to confiscatory taxation of its more afflu- 
ent subjects so long as they retain wealth 
in any tempting amount. As Harvey Mid- 
dleton of the Railway Business Association 
observes—in developing the theme that 
solvent railroads are American industry’s 
main bulwark against the advance of so- 
cialism (his lucid dissertation is sum- 
marized in an article herein)—such tax- 
ation soon results in the exhaustion of the 
reservoirs of private capital available for 
investment, making it extremely difficult 
ever to refinance any large industry in the 
event the socialist government should be 
succeeded eventually by one favorable to 
private enterprise. Believers in the cap- 
italist system need to do more than sub- 
scribe to resolutions, if the preservation 
of that system is to be assured. 


@ 

THE RATE CASE: Whatever mystery 
may cloak the ratiocinative processes 
through which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission arrives, at its provisions for 
the welfare of the railroads assigned to 
its fostering care, one conclusion is ineluc- 
table: the commission is much more afraid 
of the consequences of letting the railroads 
earn one dollar a year more than a fair 
return that it is of letting them earn half 
a billion dollars a year too little. But there 
is a body superior to the commission— 
the public—and that agency is quickly 
amenable to its discipline. If the railroads 
are to get the commission to approve a 
rate increase of the proportions they need— 
and are now seeking—they will need the 
support of an informed public. And—as our 
leading editorial points out—nobody except 
the railroads is going to inform the public 
about the railroads’ need for the improved 
earnings that will produce the better credit 
position that will attract the private cap- 
ital that is essential to that improvement 
and enlargement of their service which the 
public expects from them. 


@ 
“UNIFORMITY” AT LAST: As a 
result of the commission’s action to make 
its No. 28300 order effective, reported in 
the news columns, class rates will be sub- 
stantially “uniform” in all parts of the 
country east of the Rockies, come August 
23 or thereabouts. 

& 

SIMPLE PSYCHOLOGY: What the 
Southern Pacific is accomplishing with its 
program to keep its supervisors and its 
employees who meet the public continu- 
ously alert to the importance of friendly 
“human relations” is outlined in the illus- 
trated article on page 68. An important 
phase of that program is the group dis- 
cussion in which professional leaders in- 
cite and guide the participation of officers 
and representatives of the rank-and-file. 
Evidence is presented of the program’s suc- 
cess, for which a good share of the credit 
is given to the aroused self-interest of the 
participants. Results show up not only in 
smoother relations between employees and 
customers, but equally profitably in reduced 
friction between employees and supervisors. 
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$205 MILLION A MONTH: One 
month’s buying by the railroads amounted 
to more than $205 million, according to 
the summary of April expenditures appear- 
ing in this issue. Nobody in business needs 
a lawyer’s brief or a government bureau’s 
press release to figure how important ex- 
penditures of this magnitude are in sus- 
taining high-gear operation of American 
industry. It is essential, too, that business- 
men especially, and the public in general, 
have an equally thorough understanding 
that adequate revenues are the one and 
only means by which the railroads can meet 
the cost of such purchases of fuel, supplies 
and new equipment. If the railroads can 
make that point clear, it can be expected 
that presure of the right sort to produce 
those earnings will be felt in Washington. 


PULLMAN CONTRACT: The basic 
terms of the new uniform contract between 
the railroad-owned Pullman operating com- 
pany and the railroads to which it will 
furnish cars are outlined in an article 
summarizing the conditions surrounding 
the transfer of the Pullman property to 
its new management. Pullman President 
Carroll Harding looks for renewed prog- 
ress in Pullman efficiency and service with 
the termination of the uncertainty as to 
the outcome of the litigation started by the 
Department of Justice back in 1940. 

. & * 
PRAGMATIC PROPOSITION: It’s 
all well and good for the railroads to urge 
shippers and receivers of freight to spend 
their money to get cars loaded and un- 
loaded promptly, even on Saturdays, and 
to release them immediately when they 
may be tempted to use them for ware- 
houses, says Emerson Webber, author of 
a provocative discussion of the freight car 
shortage which appears on page 72. But 
the railroads’ customers, he says, measure 
in dollars and cents the advantage or dis- 
advantage to themselves of such expeditious 
handling, and on that basis frequently de- 
cide to let somebody else’ do the cooperat- 
ing. If a shipper has not been convinced 
that whatever encourages commerce and 
high productivity is good for him individu- 
ally (and there’s no argument than an 
ample supply of freight cars is an essential 
factor in sustaining productivity), he is 
still interested in cutting his costs. There- 
fore, says the author, make it more ex- 
pensive for him to hold on to the cars 
than to get rid of them. Really punitive 
demurrage charges might do a lot to ac- 
complish this, he indicates, and so might 
higher carload minimums or a financial in- 
centive to maximum loading—all to be 
effective only when cars are in critically 
short supply. 

@ 

IN THE BACK OF THE BOOK: 
Net for May was about $46.6 million— 
contra last year’s deficit. . . . The commis- 
sion has agreed to let the Cotton Belt 
escape the wringer. . . . Freight car pro- 
duction in June was up—5,527 units. . . 

The Post Office doesn’t get its way about 
delaying hearings on the railroads’ mail 
pay rate increase. 









FACTS you need about 
CABLES you need 


Use it as a catalog, as a guide, as a reference! Okonite’s 
just-off-the-press bulletin OK-1036 gives you a complete 
listing of the principal Okonite and Hazard insulated 
wire and cable products . . . offers you in only eight 
pages an over-all picture of a comprehensive group of 
products based on a specialized insulation and cable 
making experience since 1878. 





( red neoprene 


Used as a covering for individual conductors or as an 
outer jacket, Okoprene has proved itself in years of 
service and was the first cable sheath compound of its 
kind to be developed. Bulletin OK-2048-B shows its 
properties and types for signal wires and cables, com- 
munication cables, jumpers and track wire, case and 
instrument wiring, c.t,c. aerial cables, car and shop wir- 
ing, battery cables, portable cords and cables, and in 
power circuits. 


it “The Cable with th 


Bulletin OK-2061 gives you full data on Okobestos, a 
cable specially built for hot locations and wherever cor- 
rosive fumes, chemicals, oils or solvents are found. It 
gives the layer-by-layer story of a mechanically strong 
cable, comprising felted asbestos, varnished cambric, 
more felted asbestos and asbestos braid impregnated 
with a black moisture-resisting compound to form a 
protective coating. 


FACTS 


Okonite offers a selection of highest quality splicing 
materials in addition to its electrical wires and cables. 
Bulletin OK-1007 shows you how to use Okonite and 
Manson Tapes to best advantage and tells why experi- 
enced electrical men and maintenance engineers specify 
these tapes for long life and lasting electrical qualities. 


For all literature, address The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 
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RAILWAY AGE 


Take the Rate Case to the Public 


The railways are facing one of the greatest crises 
in their history. First, as a whole they are earning 
less than two-thirds, and the eastern lines less than 
one-half, as much net operating income as they should 
be deriving from the record peacetime traffic that they 
are now handling. This is because the advances in rates 
the railways have been allowed to make since June 30, 
1946, have fallen far short of covering the increases in 
wages, prices and taxes to which they have been sub- 
jected since 1940. Second, the-railways are being con- 
fronted with demands for further large advances in 
wages and highly expensive changes in working rules, 
and the demands from the railway labor unions almost 
certainly will be increased by the unprecedented con- 
cessions in process of being made by the coal mine 
operators to John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers. Third, as large buyers of coal, steel, and 
equipment and materials made of steel, the railways 
will have loaded on them a big part of the burden of 
increases in prices that will be caused by the concessions 
being made to the coal miners. 

Having learned from actual experience how much 
net operating income they can derive, with present unit 
costs, from present rates applied to a record peacetime 
traffic, the railways have petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for another advance in freight rates 
—25 per cent in eastern territory and 15 per cent in 
the south and west. 


What the Commission Fears 


Their experience over many years, and especially in 
1946, should warn them not to rely on methods used 
in the past for securing and maintaining a reasonable 
relationship between revenues and expenses and taxes. 
Spokesmen of the railways complain that they have 
earned much less than the return assured them by the 
Transportation Act of 1920 under which they were 
returned to private operation after World War I. They 
should know from their experience since that act was 
passed that they never will earn a fair return if they 
continue to try their rate cases only before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Directly and indirectly, 
the public has to pay the rates. It includes many large 
shippers and many more small shippers, particularly 
the farmers. The Commission fears public sentiment. 
It has proved ever since it has had the power of rate- 





making that it is more afraid of letting the railways earn 
a dollar a year too much than a half billion dollars a 
year too little. 

The recourse of the railways is obvious. They should 
take their rate case to the public as well as to the Com- 
mission. The public will not know that the railways 
are earning too little, or how much too little, much less 
why they are earning too little, unless the railways 
tell it. The public will not know the demands for more 
“featherbed” rules and further advances in wages being 
made by the labor unions unless the railways tell it. 
The public will not know how the results of current 
negotiations with John Lewis affect the railways unless 
the railways tell it. The public does not know why 
there is a freight car shortage, or why railway service 
has deteriorated in many other respects. It has no idea 
of the huge amount of capital the railways need to 
raise to expand and improve their service or what 
must be done to enable them to raise it. 


How to Go About It 


The railways should tell the public these things. The 
public should be told what the railways are going to 
tell the Commission, and should be told it simultaneous- 
ly or even before it is told to the Commission. By what 
means? 

The best means of conveying the information and 
arguments to the public is such advertising in news- 
papers, large and small, as the eastern, western 
and southeastern groups of railways recently have been 
running. To do the job well would cost several millions 
of dollars. But what are several millions of dollars 
compared with the hundreds of millions annually that 
are at stake? 

It may be said that for the railways to take their 
rate case to the public in this way would be offensive 
to the Commission. It should not be, because, the 
Commission being responsible to the public, it should 
want the public informed in order that there may be 
a public sentiment favorable to action affording the 
railways opportunity adequately to serve the public. 

One thing is certain, however—the methods the 
railways heretofore have used to get fair and sufficient 
earnings have been a dead failure. And there is no 
reason for believing that these old methods would get 
any better results in the future. 









































































“Featherbedding” Versus 
the National Welfare 


The officers of the “Big Five” unions of railroad 
trainmen and enginemen are showing superb self- 
confidence, not to say effrontery, in their insistence that 
railroad managements, railroad patrons, and the other 
railroad unions accept these organizations as a special 
sect of the national economic life—enjoying privileges 
and immunities denied to everybody else. Specifically, 
the Big Five unions are demanding that the railroads 
yield to them a long list of 44 “featherbed” working 
rules in addition to the many they already enjoy—in 
the face of the fact that Congress has just enacted 
the Taft-Hartiey Act which specifically outlaws 
featherbed practices by labor unions. Furthermore, the 
Supreme Court has placed its approval on congressional 
prohibition of featherbedding by its recent action up- 
holding the so-called Petrillo Act which specifically 
forbids featherbedding—that is, pay for work not done, 
or for unneeded employees—in the broadcasting 
business. 

The opinion of the lawmakers and the courts on 
featherbedding does not, however, deter the Big Five 
railroad unions—because the Petrillo Act is limited to 
radio broadcasting and the Taft-Hartley Act does not 
apply to unions amenable to the Railway Labor Act. 
The language of the Taft-Hartley Act is plain. It for- 
bids unions, as an unfair labor practice, “to cause or 
attempt to cause an employer to pay or deliver or 
agree to pay or deliver any money or other thing of 
value, in the nature of an exaction, for services which 
are not performed or not to be performed.” 

The Big Five railroad labor organizations have 
already exacted many millions of dollars from the rail- 
roads in “back pay” to yard enginemen and trainmen 
for work which they did not do, but which was done 
by road trainmen and enginemen. They are already 
exacting huge amounts each month for the payment 
of more men in the crews of trains and engines than 
are needed to perform the duties. But such exactions 
are only small change compared to the new demands 
these unions are now making. For example, one of the 
new rules demanded by the Big Five unions would 
forbid the members of a train crew from so much as 
throwing a switch in a yard—and would require the 
employment of extra yardmen for this duty, even if 
it had to be done only once or twice a day. 

Another rule the Big Five are insisting upon is one 
which would require the railroads to pay wages to an 
engine crew for each unit of a Diesel locomotive. Some 
of these locomotives are made up of three or four units 
—and the Big Five want the railroads to pay one crew 
for operating the locomotive and two or three addi- 
tional crews for doing nothing whatever. What is 
this but causing “an employer to pay for services not 
performed or not to be performed,” as denounced and 
prohibited by the Taft-Hartley Act? And, with such 
practice forbidden to all other unions in the country, 
what possible economic or moral justification can there 
be for continuing to permit the unions of train and 
engine employees to attempt such extortion? 

More expensive than any of the Big Five’s other 
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demands—and, indeed, downright ruinous to economi- 
cal railroad transportation —is their insistence that 
freight trains be limited to 70 cars and passenger 
trains to 14 cars. Like every other industry, the rail- 
roads have been able to pay higher and higher wages 
and still improve their service and keep its price low 
only by the expenditure of capital to secure a larger 
product per employee. On the railroads this expendi- 
ture of capital to increase the economy of production 
has aimed predominantly at increasing the pay-load 
per train. Grades have been reduced, sidings and 
yards have been lengthened, cars have been strength- 
ened, and more powerful locomotives have been pur- 
chased—all to the end that a given number of employees 
might produce more transportation service, enabling 
the railroads to pay these employees higher wages, 
while reducing costs to patrons and meeting the neces- 
sary “wage” of invested capital. 

All this tremendous investment, and all this progress 
in efficient transportation, the Big Five unions now 
propose to wipe out with the stroke of a pen. A rail- 
road which is safely and efficiently operating trains 
of 125 or more cars—and is passing along the economy 
of such mass production to its employees in high wages 
and to its patrons in low rates—is to be condemned to 
restrict itself to the puny scale of operations which 
obtained 30 years ago.. If this demand of the Big Five 
unions can be countenanced, then it will be in order 
for the auto workers’ union to require motor car manu- 
facturers to build no automobile to seat more than two 
passengers. If the Big Five railroad unions can turn 
back the clock of economic progress as they are seeking 
to do, then there is no reason in ethics or economics 
why all other labor organizations should be denied the 
same privilege. 


“In . . . bargaining, management, of course, represents the 
interests of consumers. This fact is frequently overlooked, 
but it is of great importance. The lower the costs of production, 
the lower competition forces prices or the higher it forces 
quality. Hence, in bargaining for lower costs managements are 
representing the consumers.” 


The foregoing statement does not come from a 
spokesman for employers, but from one of the nation’s 
best known and most respected authorities on indus- 
trial relations—Professor Sumner N. Slichter of Har- 
vard University—in a work just published* in which 
he sets forth how organized labor may redeem itself 
in the public estimation by alining its policies more 
evidently to serve the public interest than it has yet 
done. He goes on to say: 

“The employer may be able to pass on to consumers the 
cost of make-work rules, but this does not alter the fact that 
such rules lower the standard of living of the community by 


limiting the amount which the labor force is permitted to 
produce.” 


He suggests that the federal government be em- 
powered to intervene, upon complaint of consumers 
or other unions, in cases of alleged application of waste- 
ful make-work rules, and to compel their abolition, 
even if managements have acceded to them. Professor 
Slichter’s concern for other unions is an important 
point, often overlooked. These additional “featherbed” 
rules sought by the Big Five unions would not benefit 


* “The Challenge of Industrial Relations.” Published by Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, Ithaca, N. Y. Price $2.50. 
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railroad employees not members of these unions—but 
would grievously injure them by increasing the cost 
of railroad service, consequently reducing both the 
volume of traffic and of employment. 

Railroad managements have a solemn duty as trus- 
tees of the public welfare to resist these outrageous 
demands to the utmost, and to inform and arouse rail- 
road patrons, railroad employees and the public gen- 
erally to the serious disadvantage to everyone if 
featherbedding in railroad train and engine service is 
permitted to go even farther than the unconscionable 
lengths which it has already attained. 


Inter-Industry Relations 


Ever since wood proved inadequate as a fuel for 
steam locomotives, bituminous coal has provided the 
energy for a large percentage of American railway 
trafic movement. Today, with Diesel-electric loco- 
motives in both switching and road service added to 
electric locomotives and the oil-burning steam loco- 
motives of the West and Southwest, coal is still the 
direct fuel for about 59 per cent of the train-miles 
and 60 per cent of the switching locomotive-hours of 
the Class I railroads in the United States. The coal 
consumed by the railroads represents an extremely 
substantial part of the total consumption—30 per cent 
in the early 1920’s and 23 per cent today. 

This is but one of two important relationships in 
which coal mining and the railroads are closely de- 
pendent upon each other. The other is the railway 
traffic furnished by the coal-mining industry. 

During the past four years this close relationship 
of the two industries has been implemented in a highly 
practicable manner by the development of Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., in the direction of which the rail- 
roads, as well as the coal-mining industry, are now 
represented. The recent annual meeting of this organi- 
zation showed the growth of B.C.R., since it became “a 
truly national research agency for bituminous coal” in 
1943, has been from 150 million tons to 18434 million 
tons. In addition to 256 coal companies and associa- 
tions, its membership now includes 14 railroads, five 
of which were added in the past year. It also now 
includes a number of combustion equipment companies. 

While the research program of B.C.R. includes the 
study of mining problems, it has been carrying on a 
variety of projects dealing with consumer problems 
and for the development of combustion equipment to 
meet the needs of a variety of uses. By no means 
the least of these projects have been devoted to the 
railroads. Witness the revival and perfection of over- 
fire air jets, the distribution of under-grate air, and 
cinder collection, in addition to the special project under 
the direction of John I. Yellott for the development 
of the pulverized-coal-burning gas-turbine locomotive. 

Bituminous Coal Research presents a practical basis 
for dealing cooperatively with the common interests 
of the coal-mining industry and the railroads. If its 
Programs continue for a few more years on the same 
ambitious basis as those already completed and now 
under way, little coal need be burned for any purpose 
except under sound engineering conditions. 
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The Hazard of 
Loose Track Material 


Children or irresponsible adults have in recent 
months caused a number of train accidents or near- 
accidents by placing various objects on the rails. In 
most cases these obstructions have been items of track 
or roadway material. These occurrences point to the 
failure of the track forces in some instances to give 
sufficient attention to one of their important responsi- 
bilities—that of keeping the right-of-way free of loose 
material. A recent event of this character might have 
been disastrous in more ways than one, except for 
good fortune. 

This incident, if it were not for the lesson it teaches, 
might better go unmentioned. However, it was im- 
portant enough to be cited on the floor at the recent 
meeting of the Protective section of the Association 
of American Railroads in Chicago, and to prompt a 
resolution addressed to the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association seeking its cooperation to keep 
the rights-of-way clean and free from loose material. 
In this incident, the “Train of Tomorrow,” on its first 
official run, from Chicago to French Lick, Ind., and 
return, was menaced by a pile of tie plates that had 
been placed on the rails by two boys too young to know 
the possible consequences. Fortunately, the plates were 
discovered by the track forces just ahead of the train. 

Such an occurrence should make clear to the track 
forces the seriousness of their responsibility to keep 
the right-of-way free of loose material. It is not 
enough to say that the objects involved in this incident 
were pieces of railroad property, on railroad prop- 
erty, and never should have been touched by anyone. 
The unfortunate fact is that in spite of all reason- 
ing and excuses, irresponsible children or grown-ups 
do trespass. Furthermore, in play, or through thought- 
lessness or some mental quirk, they pick up loose mate- 
rial and, at times, place it on the rails. 

Most roadway maintenance officers realize the ever- 
present hazard in allowing loose track material, new 
or scrap, to lie along the track. With this in mind, 
many of them, when getting ready to relay a stretch 
of rail, delay the distribution of the lighter track fasten- 
ings or accessories until the last moment. Some also 
pick up the released material with the close of work 
each night. Furthermore, most of them have long been 
scrap-conscious, and have instructed their section 
gangs to pick up released materials or scrap daily as 
part of their routine. 

It would appear, however, that these practices too 
often are not followed scrupulously on some roads or 
in some territories. So long as this situation prevails, 
train operation will be confronted with an unnecessary 
hazard. 

The resolution concerning this matter adopted by 
the Protective section was to the effect that the 
A.R.E.A. be advised that the section looks with alarm 
at the growing number of instances where objects are 
placed on the rails, frequently with disastrous results ; 
also, that the Protective section enlists the continued 
cooperation of the association, with expanded efforts, 
to keep the rights-of-way clean and free from loose 
track material. 
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Typical group of Southern 
Pacific public contact em- 
ployees. They are discus- 
sing the personal qualities 
they like and dislike, re- 
spectively, in other people 





Man-to-Man Conferences on the Espee 


Discussion group for supervisors and public contact employees 
integral part of “human relations”? program; professional leaders 


give direction to popular sessions which appeal to self-interest 


ND because people are always more 

important than machines, we are 
conducting courses in human relations 
among our personnel to promote the 
spirit of teamwork, courtesy and service 
to the public.” This concise characteri- 
zation of the Southern Pacific’s “Train- 
ing Program on Human Relations” by 
President A. T. Mercier, just about 
tells the story so far as the aims and 
basic principles of the program are 
concerned. 

Railway Age readers have already 
had a report (issue of June 23, 1945, 
page 1096) on the “top-drawer” com- 
mittee on public and employee relations 
representing the directing heads of the 
operating, freight traffic, passenger 
traffic and accounting departments which 
the S. P. president established in No- 
vember, 1944, to make public relations 
an everyday, important part of running 
the railroad—rather than just a super- 
imposed “salad dressing” administered 
by a relatively powerless “press agent.” 
It will be recalled that this committee 
produced a program built along four 
main lines of activities: (1) Continuous 
education of supervisory personnel; 
(2) specialized training of employees 
having contact with the public; (3) a 
unified publicity and advertising effort 
to present the railroad to the public 
as a “friendly, progressive institution of 
service”; and (4) activities within the 
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railroad family to strengthen esprit de 
corps. 

How well categories (3) and (4) 
have been pursued are amply demon- 
strated by the plaudits by experts of 
the S.P.’s advertising campaign, its 
press relations and its employees’ maga- 
zine, to mention only a few accomplish- 
ments. Frequent favorable comment in 
the daily press, regional magazines and 
in specialized periodicals treating of 
business methods—the latter having a 
clear idea how this railroad’s effort 
compares with the programs of industry 
generally—give proof that categories 
(1) and (2) (which together make up 
the Training Program on Human Rela- 
tions), as well, have been administered 
with excellent results. It is with the 
development, basic principles, admini- 
stration and effect of this training pro- 
gram that this article deals. 

It is the opinion of well-informed 
public and employee relations students 
that one of the principal reasons for 
the success of the S.P. program is the 
care with which the detailed administra- 
tion of the conferences has been worked 
out on the basis of the experience of 
the road with government-sponsored 
training for “green” or “rusty” super- 
visors during the war.- This program, 
which was used in S.P. shops to build 
up an effective supervisory staff as 
rapidly as possible, has been credited 


by the mechanical department as a 
major factor in enabling the road to 
keep pace with its peculiarly drastic 
increase in traffic by accelerating the 
repair and servicing of rolling stock. 
Since it was born in a period of scarcity 
of men and time and of impelling neces- 
sity to get good results immediately 
and without needless experimentation, 
the training program has, from the 
start, been eminently practical and free 
from academic theories regarding human 
behavior. 

When the government program came 
to an end, President Mercier, convinced 
of the wisdom of carrying on the basic 
pattern of the supervisory training pro- 
gram at the railroad’s own expense, 
with goals modified to peacetime, long- 
term needs, and expanded to include 
other classes of employees and _ super- 
visors, charged his committee on public 
and employee relations with the duty of 
supervising a program of human rela- 
tions conferences. Membership of this 
committee consists of L. B. McDonald, 
vice-president in charge of operations; 
W. W. Hale, vice-president system 
freight traffic; C. E. Peterson, vice- 
president system passenger traffic; P. J. 
Kendall, general auditor; and C. 
McDonald, assistant to the president, 
with direction vested in K. C. Ingram, 
assistant to the president, who is also 
a member. In immediate charge of the 
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Reminder cards aid South- 
ern Pacific employees to 
utilize their learning. The 
two cards on the left sum- 
marize points discussed at 
the first meeting of the 
series for _ supervisors, 











while the cards on the 
right summarize the ini- 
tial session in the series 
for public contact em- 
ployees (Copyrighted cards 
are reproduced by per- 
mission of Ferguson & 
Heinke, the management 
consultants for the road) 





" program is S. T. Moore, training super- 


visor, who is a member of Mr. Ingram’s 
staff. 

Some 1,200 S.P. people gained the 
benefits of the conference program in 
1945, and in 1946 about 3,600 partici- 
pated. The goal for 1947 is to reach 
about 3,500 additional men and women, 
and, eventually, all supervisors and em- 
ployees whose duties regularly bring 
them into contact with the traveling and 
shipping public. In addition, it is 
planned to bring brief “refresher” 
courses each year to previous graduates. 

Being of the opinion that the chief 
“motive power” of the conference 
method is the group leader and that the 
success of the wartime “straw-boss” 
training program was due in large 
measure to the use of professional lead- 
ers for the group meetings, the com- 
mittee arranged with Hobson E. Fer- 
guson and Orrin Heinke—who had been 
connected with the University of Cali- 
fornia in the war-plant training field— 
to organize their own staff and carry 
forward courses in human relations 
specifically designed for two classes of 
participators —- supervisors and public 
contact employees. 

There are currently five conference 
leaders on the staff of Ferguson, Heinke 
& Associates who, together, carry out 
an intensive program of meetings, aver- 
aging about 50 a week and scattered at 
points all along the network of the 
S.P. Pacific lines. 

The course for supervisors is designed 
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to embrace supervisory employees and 
officers of all levels, ranging from vice- 
presidents to foremen of track gangs. 
President Mercier has himself sat as 
a participating member of several 
groups. The course consists of eight 
two-hour conference meetings, ordinar- 
ily scheduled over a period of eight 
weeks. In it supervisors develop from 
their own thinking and experience the 


simple fundamentals of how to win co- 
operation from their workers through 
proper use of human relations, in con- 
trast to the “big stick” methods of 
some years back. They find that ap- 
plication of these basic principles not 


‘ only makes their jobs easier and raises 


the production level of their depart- 
ments but that these principles work 
equally well in building domestic happi- 
ness and widening their circles of 
friends. 

At the beginning of the program it 
was believed that men of the same rela- 
tive grade ought to comprise each group, 
to eliminate the fear of antagonizing 
“higher-ups” by talking freely, an in- 
hibition which would defeat the purpose 
of the courses utterly. Experience has 
proved, however, that the occasional 
mixture of supervisors and officers of 
all ranks not only does not prejudice 
free participation but sometimes actually 
increases it. More important, the asso- 
ciation of ideas drawn from varying 
experiences and contrasting points of 
view has produced useful solutions to 
problems of supervision that might not 
come out of meetings of men restricted 
exclusively to those of the same rank. 

As a result, while most supervisory 
courses now continue to be for men of 
the same rank, a number include as 
wide a range of ranks as is practicable. 
A typical group may include a depart- 
ment chief, the head of a shop, rank- 
and-file foremen and union committee- 
men. As a consequence, the group 
meetings have resulted in many perma- 
nent friendships between supervisors 
and officers—a valuable working founda- 
tion for good administration. In fact, 
the S.P. believes that the group meetings 
for supervisors would be worth their 





Contents of a letter re- 
ceived by President Mer- 
cier of the Southern Pa- 
cific from a blacksmith’s 
apprentice regarding the 
human relations course 
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cost if they accomplished nothing else 
but bringing together men who have 
communicated with each other in official 
business but have never talked together 
informally face-to-face. 

Because of the flexibility of the con- 
ference method of training, there is no 
limit to the type of “end-product” to 
which it may lead. A recent series of 
meetings in a large shop on the system 
resulted in the writing of fact-finding 
reports on absenteeism, then the chief 
obstacle to high productivity. The re- 
port was two-fold: (1) a summary— 
without names—of the important points 
discussed at the meetings relating to 
absenteeism, and (2) the conference 
leader’s analysis of attitudes and ideas 
expressed. 

This series started out as a 
standard supervisors’ course, but, by 
the time the fourth session was reached, 
it was clear that “stay-at-homes” were 
the principal problem of supervision at 
the shop. The group, therefore, devoted 
the remainder of its allotted time—and 
many voluntary “bull sessions” in addi- 
tion—to threshing out the problem of 
absenteeism. As a result, management 
got a composite diagnosis of the disease 
and practical remedies therefor. On 
their part, the participants learned the 
point of view of men all along the line 
and enjoyed the wholesome experience 
of having their pet ideas go through 
the crucible of discussion. 


Leaders’ Technique 


There are a number of noteworthy 
characteristics in the group leaders’ 
technique of handling supervisors’ 
groups. At the beginning the leaders 
make it plain that they are not experts 
in railroading in any sense, nor spokes- 
men for the company, but only “guides 
of discussion.” Then it is emphasized 
that pooled ideas are more potent than 
individual handling of problems. In the 
course of the discussion it is brought 
out that supervisors get their jobs done 
100 per cent through other people, and 
that the more efficient they become in 
dealing with people, the more valuable 
they are to the company. 

The course generally winds up with 
general agreement on a set of guide- 
posts for supervisors to follow. With 
these in hand they are better able to 
carry out the supervisor’s mission, 
which the S.P. has stated as “the duty 
of developing the men under his juris- 
diction, each according to his capacity; 
of recognizing the individual, encourag- 
ing pride in craftsmanship, and empha- 
sizing the self-interest each employee 
has in the success of his business; of 
knowing his men and their problems on 
and off duty; and of opening the way 
for employees to come to him freely with 
their problems.” 

Basically, the course for employees in 
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Humanr relations 
course gradu- 
ates receive a 
certificate 
signed by Presi- 
dent Mercier 





contact with the public covers the prin- 
ciples of how to win willing response 
from others, as does the supervisors’ 
course. A notable difference is that the 
material in the course for supervisors 
is slanted chiefly toward better leader- 
ship, while the contact people are chiefly 
interested in applying human relations 
to their dealings with outsiders. Both 
courses stress the self-interest value of 
putting the same ideas to work at home 
and socially as on the job. 

The public contact course, which con- 
sists of five two-hour weekly meetings, is 
directed to a wide group, including 
ticket sellers, city passenger agents, res- 
ervation bureau personnel, others who 
deal with outsiders by telephone, passen- 
ger directors, gatemen, redcaps, dining 
car personnel, passenger conductors, 
passenger brakemen and baggage-room 
men. But it is by no means restricted 
to those employees dealing with passen- 
gers. The crews of local freight trains 
and switching crews working private 
industrial sidings are invited, and every 
effort is made to schedule the participa- 
tion of local station agents and city 
freight agents. In short, the S.P. plan 
is designed to “cover all classes of em- 
ployees who, by their personal contact 
with customers, affect the customer’s 
estimation of the friendliness and effi- 
ciency of our service.” 

For traffic “street men,” a special 
adaptation of the course is offered. This 
is a course in advanced salesmanship, 
approached from the human relations 
viewpoint, and slanted specifically to- 
ward the street man’s day-to-day selling 
problems. 

Unlike the mixture of ranks which 
characterizes the supervisor courses, the 
public contact groups are more often 
made up of employees having like work 
and problems. Thus, in the case of 
dining car personnel, whole crews are 
enrolled as a unit. Because of the 
difficulties of assembling employees such 
as train service men with any regularity, 
each of the five sessions is complete in 











itself and the course may be taken in 
any order, without loss of continuity. 
Groups af 15 to 20 men are deemed the 
ideal, but groups as small as 10 men 
have been enrolled in the case of local 
station agents and their staffs, for ex- 
ample. Groups of fewer than 10 men 
are considered impractical because they 
lack a sufficient number of participants 
to keep the discussion going. 

To meet further the difficulties of 
scheduling, the ideal spacing of the ses- 
sions is sometimes sacrificed. Meetings 
have been held at fairly long intervals, 
in some instances, while in others three 
sessions have been telescoped into one 
week. In general the itineraries of the 
group leaders are carefully planned to 
insure that no leader takes more than 
10 sessions a week—leaving him plenty 
of time to talk to employees outside the 
conference room. Furthermore, effort 
is made to avoid local schedulings which 
would run afoul of seasonal traffic peaks 
(such as the movement of the lettuce 
crop out of Salinas). In all cases, the 
setting of dates is carefully coordinated 
with the local officers of the road. 

The sessions are held in any available 
central spot—freighthouses, coaches 
spotted on sidings, shop bays, stations, 
etc. A spot in which a round table may 
be set up is considered the best, since 
the comradely atmosphere of a round 
table, with all participants facing each 
other and in full view, seems to encour- 
age good, representative discussion. The 
only paraphernalia required is a black- 
board and chalk for illustrative purposes. 
Brown paper sheets make a fair substi- 
tute therefor. 

At the end of each class session the 
leader distributes “reminder” lists of 
the points covered, printed on heavy 
cards and protected by transparent cov- 
ers. These cards are designed to help 
employees put the ideas into practice. 
On the completion of the series of meet- 
ings, each participant receives an at- 
tractive vest-pocket-size binder for his 
cards, which is illustrated herewith 
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(contents copyrighted). In addition, 
each “graduate” is given a diploma 
bearing the signatures of President 
Mercier and of the conference leader, 
a facsimile of which appears in these 
pages. 

The conference method of supervisor 
and employee training has been selected 
by the S.P. in the belief it makes it 
possible for all members of a group to 
participate actively in the evolution of 
the material—a process which holds 
their attention, opens their minds, and 
gives them a distinct sense of personal 
achievement. This method is vastly 
more effective than the usual lecture- 
type of training, where attention fre- 
quently .drifts because there is little 
opportunity for audience participation. 

The company believes that the job 
of teaching human relations successfully 
calls for something considerably beyond 
merely making facts and ideas available. 
In addition, a strong emotional appeal, 
based on self-interest, must be made if 
it is hoped to achieve the difficult goal 
of stimulating in the individual a sufh- 
ciently strong desire that he will con- 
sciously go about discarding old habits 
of dealing with people for new ones. 

The S.P. has found that ordinary 
techniques alone, such as printed mate- 
rial, training films and lecture-type in- 
struction, cannot do the job fully. True, 
all of these approaches are used in a 
supplemental way. However, the secret 
of the success of the conference plan is 
to let the employee participate in the 
conference discussions and sell himself 
in terms of his own self-interest. When 
he does that, the expectation of getting 
theory translated into conscious action 
is excellent. And with action comes 
further proof to the individual that ap- 
plying common sense practices in his 
relationships with other people makes 
his work easier by avoiding friction, 
both with his fellow workers and with 
his customers. 


Key to Success 


It is this ingredient of self-interest 
which explains the outstanding success 
of the S.P. conference program. Re- 
gardless of their rank, character of 
work or education, all railroad officers 
and employees welcome an opportunity 
for self-improvement, especially when 
the process is made highly interesting 
and the material is helpful in the solu- 
tion of their specific job problems. The 
Participants in the S.P. program have 
found that it meets the acid test of self- 
interest because it makes their jobs 
easier and more productive. 

Actually the conference technique as 
used by the road is a combination of 
lecture and conference, in which the 
leader sets the pattern for discussion, 
draws all of his points from members 
of the class, and periodically lectures 
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informally to clarify, summarize and 
illustrate. Never, however, is the lec- 
ture feature permitted to overshadow 
the principal aim of getting the con- 
ferees themselves to originate, discuss 
fully and reach their own conclusions. 
In this, the conference leader serves 
chiefly as the “spark-plug,” guiding the 
discussion by questions, clearing up im- 
perfect answers by further questions, 
and drawing on his audience for illus- 
trations from their own experience. 

A job of this kind calls for great 
skill. For this reason, the S.P. has 
chosen to use professional group leaders 
to execute its conference program, even 
though their limited availability reduces 
the coverage of the program below the 
point it could reach if volunteer leaders 
from the railroad’s own staff were 
utilized. The five group leaders in the 
program are trained students of public 
psychology; are themselves excellent 
public speakers and presiders; proved 
successful trainers of supervisors in 
various kinds of industry during the 
war; and are well-acquainted with such 
all-industry problems as employee cour- 
tesy, relationship of supervisor with 
employee, safety, and employee partici- 
pation in technical improvements. They 
are versed deeply in the goals of the 
S.P. service program. They are not 
railroaders, but, in the course of the 
meetings, are learning the business 
speedily and roundly. 

As a result of the skill of professional 
leaders in guiding the content and tenor 
of group discussions and in obtaining 
maximum participation, no officer or 
employee of the road has to date made 
a single criticism of the conduct of the 
meetings or the treatment accorded him. 
Furthermore, the fact that the leaders 
are outside the official family of the 
cOmpany gives them the impartial and 
disinterested role which is necessary 
for frank discussion. 

That the program has been successful, 
everyone on the S.P. agrees, even though 
its dollars-and-cents value versus the 
$50,000 annual cost will never be meas- 
urable directly. Auditor P. J. Kendall, 
for example, who has 2,000 people in 
his department, says that, as a result of 
the courses, there are now “practically 
no complaints from employees about 
their supervisors.” Such “gripes” used 
to be a major personnel problem. B. 
M. Brown, general superintendent mo- 
tive power, points to the program as the 
principal “lubricant” in helping his 
forces meet record demands for locomo- 
tive and car repairs. 

Random quotations from the com- 
ments of typical supervisors regarding 
the value of the courses indicate the 
practical value of the program to them: 

“The course has instilled a greater de- 
gree of confidence in the supervisor.” 

“Tt has improved relationships between 


supervisors and co-workers as well as 
subordinates.” 


. 





“A decided improvement in leadership 
and effectiveness of lower-level supervisors 
who have completed the course.” 

“Heads of our own departments are 
treating us with more tact.” 

“The course has reaffirmed my opinion 

that modern business supervision is a sci- 
ence based on facts demonstrated by ob- 
servation and experiment.” 
_ “I learned that employees working in 
the same job classification must be treated 
and handled as individuals and not as a 
group.” 

“TI particularly learned the necessary 
steps to train a new worker; how to 
know my people; the basic wants of people ; 
individual complexes; and even how to re- 
member names and faces.” 

“Gang foremen need the course most; in 
many cases a $50 labor job costs $150 
because of poor relations and lack of 
methods of handling men; I think the in- 
vestment in foreman training will pay big 
dividends.” 

“Most of us would have been far better 
men if we had had the advantage of such 
a course many years ago, instead of having 
to learn the hard way, at a big expense 
to the company and ourselves.” 


Employees Like It 


Numerous approbations of the con- 
ference program have been sent the 
S.P. management voluntarily by gradu- 
ates of the public contact course. One 
of the most significant came from a 
dining car waiter who testified that, by 
using the principles of human relations 
he had learned in the course, he changed 
the attitude of a bad-tempered breakfast 
guest to the extent that the latter asked 
him how he gained his skill in dealing 
with people. In reply, the waiter dis- 
played his book of “reminder cards” and 
described the conference program at 
some length. The guest, who turned 
out to be the owner of a large depart- 
ment store, was so impressed that he 
requested a set of cards for his own 
employees ; said it was the best breakfast 
on a train he had ever eaten; and left 
a tip of $1.25. 

A graduate dining car chef now con- 
ducts his own weekly training sessions 
at home for members of his large family, 
and reports that both children and 
adults are taking to human relations 
well and easily. A waiter who had not 
taken the course faced the problem of 
handling a woman diner who com- 
plained that her coffee was cold, when 
he knew it was hot enough to “burn 
through the cup.” He asked the cook— 
who had taken the course—what to do. 
“Serve up a little human relations with 
the next cup,” was the reply. The 
waiter served the woman another cup 
of hot coffee, saying, “I’m sorry the 
first cup wasn’t hot enough, but I’m 
sure this one is just the way you like it.” 
It was. 

One employee dealing with the trav- 
eling public summed up the worth of 
the program when he wrote: “The 
man across the counter and at the other 
end of the telephone is thankful that I 
took this course.” 
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Railroads Could Do More to Save Cars 


Shippers ought to be given a stronger incentive than 
patriotism for heavier loading and quick release 


[The author of this article had an oppor- 
tunity to secure its publication in a maga- 
zine of large popular circulation, but he 
offered it to us instead when his railroad 
friends urged upon him the view that the 
proper place to launder linen of the kind 
here involved is “in the confines of the 
family.” 

The views expressed are those of the 
author, not of RatLway AGE—but, as we 
conceive it, one of the valuable services 
which an independent paper such as ours 
can render its industry is to provide a 
forum where controversial subjects can be 
afforded a hearing. 

We do not feel obliged to agree with 
what contributors say. We do need to be 
convinced of their competence and con- 
structive purpose. If any reader cares to 
challenge Mr. Webber's statements with 
anything like the forthrightness with which 
they have been made, the hospitality of 
these columns is open to such an opponent. 
—Epiror. ] 


OR many months, the raifroads of 
this country and Canada have been 
seeking the cooperation of shippers in 
coping with a serious shortage of 
freight cars. The approach commonly 
used might be paraphrased thus: If 
each car is loaded and unloaded as 
promptly as possible—even where this 
necessitates working six days a week 
instead of five—more cars will be avail- 
able and every shipper will benefit. 
As an industrial cost analyst, the 
writer is tempted to ask railroad execu- 
tives whether they are referring to con- 
ditions in this part of the world or in 
some area where labor is cheap. Ex- 
perience here and in Canada gives little 
support to the statement that every 
shipper will benefit by speeding up the 
loading and unloading of freight cars. 
Apart from the railroads themselves, 
the only companies certain to realize a 
net benefit from this practice are those 
without sufficient influence to secure cars 
during periods of critical shortage. 
The railroads have emphasized the 
serious increase in car idleness result- 
ing from an industrial work week of 
five days instead of five and one-half or 
six days. This is an important factor 
but overstressing it only tends to ob- 
scure other elements. First among 
these is the fact that wages paid to un- 
skilled labor have risen to the point 
where many companies do not find it 
economical to expedite loading and un- 
loading of freight cars. This has pro- 
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By EMERSON WEBBER 
Industrial Consultant 


duced a radical change in their attitude 
toward demurrage charges. As recent- 
ly as 1942, incurring charges for de- 
layed loading or unloading of cars was 
generally considered an evidence of in- 
efficiency. Today, some of the most 
able executives allow for demurrage as 
a concomitant of low-cost production. 
To understand how this change has 
come about, it must be recognized that 
piling merchandise in a shipping room 
before loading may cost nearly as much 
as loading a car. Similarly, handling 
goods after removing them from a car 
may cost as much as—or even a great 
deal more than—the actual unloading. 
Let me give a few illustrations from 


personal experience. 
. 


Demurrage Accepted 


During the war, I was asked to make 
a study of handling costs at a plant 
which received large quantities of raw 
materials in bags. Unloading usually 
began within twelve hours of the time 
a car was spotted on the siding and 
was completed six or seven hours later. 
Like many others, this plant had limited 
storage space adjacent to the mixers on 
upper floors. Consequently, only about 
half of each carload of materials was 
taken to the point where it would be 
processed. The remainder was stacked 
to a height of about eight feet in a 
ground-floor warehouse, from which it 
was removed as required. 

The receiving clerk at this plant took 
great pride in the fact that demurrage 
charges were negligible. You can im- 
agine his surprise, then, when I recom- 
mended that, depending upon the con- 
tents, most cars be unloaded over a 
period of three or four days instead of 
six or seven hours. However, he co- 
operated admirably during a test month 
and was just as pleased as his superiors 
with the decline in overall handling 
costs—accomplished despite an increase 
of nine cents an hour in wage rates and 
a sharp rise in demurrage charges. The 
key to economy in this case was, of 
course, a great reduction in time spent 
in trucking raw materials in and out 
of the warehouse. 

(There will be some who consider 


the deliberate holding of freight cars 
during wartime little less than treason, 
That such condemnation is not justified 
will become evident in the course of 
this discussion. ) 

In another case, I was asked by an 
eastern manufacturer to analyze demur- 
rage charges which were puzzling a 
number of senior executives. The par- 
ticular problem was that, while more 
than a half-million tons of scrap metal 
moved into two of the charging yards 
each year and were unloaded promptly, 
less than eighty thousand tons in a third 
yard tied up many cars past the free 
unloading period allowed by the rail- 
road. 

Analysis of the records after observ- 
ing operations made it clear that the 
great variety of scrap handled in the 
third yard created a serious obstacle to 
rapid, economical unloading. However, 
there was little that could be suggested 
beyond having the purchasing depart- 
ment request shipment of a few grades 
in smaller quantities, and having the 
slow-moving grades invariably dumped 
instead of being held in cars. Empty- 
ing all cars promptly instead of gradual- 
ly transferring the scrap into charging 
boxes would have required either a 
number of immense bins or an exten- 
sion of the third scrap yard. The first 
solution called for three hundreds tons 
of steel; the second would have required 
about one hundred tons and an over- 
head crane. In a period of material 
shortages and high costs, such solutions 
are to be avoided where possible. Tem- 
porarily, then, the best course was to 
continue paying demurrage charges on 
a somewhat smaller number of cars 
used as portable storage. 

In a third case, a company manufac- 
turing a wide variety of metal products 
was disturbed by large fluctuations in 
the cost of loading box cars. Mar- 
hours varied from less than fifteen to 
more than thirty in the period under 
study, whereas labor costs had been rea- 
sonably uniform prior to that time. 
Pressure applied by the plant superin- 
tendent with a view to achieving great- 
er uniformity in time spent had only 
aroused the resentment of employees. 
since no shipping gang had an overall 
record markedly better or worse ‘than 
that of any other. 

In checking the shipping records, I 
found that slow loading usually occurred 
when certain groups of items—out of 
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dozens of possible combinations—were 
shipped together. But this did not ex- 
plain why fluctuations in man-hours 
were currently much greater than they 
had been in past years. The answer to 
that question was found by watching 
the loading of six cars. This company, 
in its desire to cooperate with the rail- 
roads’ request that idle car-time be re- 
duced, was prepiling mixed shipments 
to car dimensions before loading. Where 
bulky, rectangular packages varying 
greatly in dimensions are to be shipped 
together and the shipper pays the 
freight, prepiling is often desirable since 
extra time spent in preparation is coun- 
terbalanced by rapid, heavier loading 
with less likelihood of damage through 
shifting in transit. But where bundles, 
coils and bags are to be included, pre- 
piling is a great waste of effort, since 
packages of irregular contour require 
wall support for quick placing. Obvious- 
ly, mixed shipments of this type should 
always be loaded direct, even though a 
car may thereby be held overnight or 
longer. 

Friends on the railroads tell me that 
since the war many roads have made a 
real effort to reduce the amount of 
overtime which employees are permitted 
to work. In view of this, it seems 
strange that so much money should be 
spent recommending to shippers that 
they work six full days loading cars, 
and that consignees follow a similar 
practice in unloading. Do railroad 
managements imagine that businessmen 
will choose to pay time and one-half for 
Overtime when regular hourly rates 
have commonly doubled since 1940? If 
they do, they are forgetting that resist- 
ance to any increase in controllable ex- 
pense is universal during peacetime. 


Realistic Viewpoint 


To railroad men, it may seem that my 
attitude toward their appeal for rapid 
unloading of cars is uncooperative. 
“Realistic” might be a better adjective. 
If economical handling of goods re- 
quires that an extra ten or twenty thou- 
sand cars be tied up each day, I am not 
disturbed, so long as much other freight 
capacity is idle through causes which 
railroad management could correct. 
Again, let me illustrate from personal 
experience. 

While making cost studies for a 
corporation which operates plants in the 
heavy industrial field, I noticed that 
dispatch of loaded cars was anything 
but prompt between Friday evening and 
Monday noon. A careful check at one 
of the plants showed that thirty to fifty- 
five loaded cars were undispatched each 
weekend. Obviously these were serving 
no good purpose standing on the tracks, 
so the subject was discussed with one 
of the executives. He merely remarked 
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that it was cheaper to pay demurrage 


charges to the railroads than to pay 
overtime rates to checkers and clerical 
workers for dispatching cars. 

In another case last summer, I noticed 
two half-mile tracks of empty cars in 
yards of an eastern plant. Now there 
is nothing unusual about such lines of 
cars near large plants. But it was un- 
usual that rust had started to show on 
the rails. The works manager was 
asked why so many empties were on 
hand. He explained that the car short- 
age was likely to grow worse—to which 
I could not help responding that it cer- 
tainly would grow worse if many com- 
panies ordered cars into their yards two 
or three days in advance of actual re- 
quirements. He replied: ‘““We want cars 
when we want them; and if we don’t 
get them, somebody else will!” 

In saying that tieing up freight cars 
to achieve more economical handling of 
goods does not disturb me so long as 
much other capacity is idle through 
practices which management could cor- 
rect, I was referring rot only to cars 
being loaded and unloaded but also to 
thousands of partly-filled cars moving 
every day. A great many companies 
that ship products in barrels, drums or 
bags make a practice of loading such 
containers on end only one layer deep if 
this will bring weights up to minimums 
on which the railroads base their car- 
load rates. Loading a second layer is 
necessary to utilize the carrying capa- 
city of a freight car but shippers dis- 
like this practice because additional 
labor is required. Consequently, they 
seek a net saving of, usually, seven to 
ten dollars by placing in two cars what 
could be carried in one. But the rail- 
roads frequently must spent several 
times that amount for extra cars, loco- 
motives, maintenance, fuel, train crews 
and clerical services. 

In view of this fact, it would seem 
reasonable to offer incentive for maxi- 
mum loading during periods of car 
shortages; or, better still, temporarily 
increase the minimum weights on which 
carload rates are based. (Box cars mov- 
ing from eastern territory to western 
might be excepted since there is a nor- 
mal flow of empties. westward.) As a 
cost man, I can say with assurance that 
shippers will discontinue underloading 
cars whenever this practice is made un- 
pro‘table to them. 

Demurrage charges might likewise be 
adjusted according to the supply of cars. 
Were these charges automatically in- 
creased sufficiently during critical peri- 
ods, a great many companies would no 
longer find it profitable to hold cars past 
the second day. 

Having had some experience in trans- 
portation, I realize that proposals to 
restrict the freedom of shippers to use 
services largely as they please would 


meet with opposition from the railroads 
as well as from shippers. This paradox 
is due to the fact that major shippers 
virtually control the traffic departments 
of most carriers—whether railroads, 
truckers or steamships. No statement 
of such sweeping nature will go unchal- 
lenged. Accordingly, I shall mention 
a few typical experiences of the many 
which have led me to conclude that 
carriers do not actually control their 
own traffic departments. 

During the war, six plants of a well- 
known corporation received large quan- 
tities of resin packed in heavy paper 
bags stood on end only one layer deep 
in box cars. While having lunch with 
a freight solicitor for one of the roads 
which handled much of this traffic, I 
remarked that it seemed very wasteful 
to haul a great number of extra cars 
distances averaging about eight hundred 
miles; and all the more so since the 
shipper could double. the load of this 
particular product at a labor cost of five 
to seven dollars a car. About three 
weeks later, my friend stopped me on 
the street to say that his road has dis- 
cussed the question of heavier loading 
with the shipper. In effect, the shipper’s 
response had been: If you don’t want 
our business, just say so! The cars 
continued to move half-loaded. 


High Damage Claims 


In the spring of 1940, while making 
a study of stockpiling costs at a wood- 
working plant, I happened to witness 
the settling of a claim against one of 
the larger roads. The item involved 
was an expensive mahogany table which 
the consignee reported as having been 
found damaged upon receipt. It had 
been sent back to the manufacturer to 
be repaired. Painstaking examination 
of the crate and contents led to a 
definite conclusion. Apparently one of 
the consignee’s receivers had allowed a 
nail to graze the table top as he was 
lifting off a strip. Then, finding that 
he could not conceal the scratch by rub- 
bing it with spittle, he had gouged the 
top and reported it as received in that 
condition. 

The manufacturer offered to give the 
claim adjuster a letter setting forth 
these findings—even at the risk of of- 
fending his own customer. Was the 
offer accepted? It was not. Why? 
Because the consignee was a large com- 
pany which controls the routing of ship- 
ments to its department stores. The 
claim adjuster knew only too well that 
the slightest displeasure would be con- 
sidered sufficient cause for changing 
routings -to some other road. 

In another case, I saw an adjuster 
recommend settlement of a fifty-three- 
dollar claim for damage to pottery re- 
ported to have occurred in transit, Of 
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the first twenty broken pieces examined, 
seventeen bore price markings, which 
was proof that most of the damage had 
occurred after unpacking. Why did the 
carrier pay the claim? Because the 
consignee was a chain which operated 
stores in at least fourteen states. In- 
cidentally, the district offices of this par- 
ticular company issue quarterly bulletins 
showing which stores stand highest in 
claims made. At the bottom of the bul- 
letins are questions such as: “Are you 
among the leaders ?” 

If it seems that I am singling out 
chain and department stores, let me say 
that in the fall of 1942 I was in the 
offices of a processor of crude chemicals 
when a senior official issued orders that 
small damage claims be filed for amounts 
triple the actual losses—on the supposi- 
tion that carriers would pay such claims 
without inspection. The official sought 
to justify his instructions by explaining 
that collecting a hundred dollars of small 
claims requires a great deal more cleri- 
cal work than one large claim. 


Loading a Major Cause 


It should not be assumed that most 
damage claims are either inflated or 
downright fraudulent. After serving 
companies which purchase from at least 
six thousand suppliers and ship to more 
than ninety thousand outlets, I am in- 
clined to think that fewer than three 
out of ten claims are “stuffed.” How- 
ever it is unquestionably true that car- 
riers lose very large sums through 
faulty packing and loading. I have 
known scores of cases where damage 
resulted from the use of flimsy crates 
or lightweight cartons or drums. And 
I would not even attempt to estimate 
the number of cars I have seen care- 
lessly loaded. Yet only four instances 
of carriers asking that bad practice be 
corrected have come to my attention. 
Three of the four requests were ad- 
dressed to small shippers. 

The ways in which major shippers 
bend the traffic departments of carriers 
to their will are legion. Unlike some 
truckers and steamship lines, railroads 
rarely handle freight at lower-than- 
published rates. But they regularly 
yield to pressure in such matters as 
switching charges and use of cars in 
industrial plants. 

In the early 1920’s, a leading manu- 
facturer of wire products made it known 
that he was prepared to favor either of 
the railroads which could, and would, 
switch cars between his main plant and 
a subsidiary. He made it clear that he 
wanted the cars moved cheaply; then 
assured himself of this by grossly over- 
stating the number to be switched at 
one time. As a result, the road which 
accepted the business recovered ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the cost of 
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this work during 1946. And the manu- 
facturer continues to use the threat of 
withdrawing other (profitable) tonnage 
as a weapon to resist the setting of a 
fair switching charge. 

Theoretically, manufacturers are ex- 
pected immediately to reload or return 
cars to the railroads when they have 
been emptied. Actually, thousands of 
cars are retained by heavy industrial 
plants every day for moving materials 
from one department or building to an- 
other. The users know that this equip- 
ment is needed by the railroads but they 
find that it is cheaper to pay small rental 
charges on a skilfully-manipulated re- 
volving stock of cars than to purchase 
and maintain adequate supplies. Rail- 
road traffic departments know this. They 
also know that steel mills and producers 
of heavy machinery and equipment are 
notorious for dangerously overloading 
cars in plant use. But little is done to 
correct these conditions because big 
shippers must not be offended. 

Railroad men may feel that my atti- 
tude is definitely unsympathetic. Let 
me say that I have too many relatives 
and friends in the transportation field 
to overlook the fact that all but the 
smallest carriers have many serious 
problems arising from decentralization. 
I realize also that political interference 
hampers sound rate adjustments and 
abandonment of unprofitable mileage. 
Further, after serving three manufac- 


turers, part of whose production was 
devoted to railway equipment and sup- 
plies, I am aware that the massiveness 
of the rolling stock now in use ob- 
structed introduction of lighter equip- 
ment which could have been produced 
in larger quantities from the limited 
amount of steel available. But the gen- 
eral public has little opportunity to ac- 
quaint itself with most of these prob- 
lems. The man in the street has been 
told that rate increases which became 
effective January 1, 1947, will add 
roughly one billion dollars annually to 
railroad revenues. He also knows that 
many roads widely advertised their suc- 
cess in handling record tonnages during 
the war. Is it then to be expected that 
the average citizen will overlook serious 
production and delivery bottlenecks now 
being created by car shortages? Hard- 
ly! 

And much less likely is it that 
businessmen and employees directly af- 
fected will be appeased by those carriers 
who do little more than deplore the effect 
of a five-day industrial work week. 

If the railroads do not make it finan- 
cially advantageous for shippers to load 
heavily, unload without delay, and sur- 
render empty cars instead of using them 
in their plants or holding them in re- 
serve, car shortages will continue—and 
possibly grow worse. In that event, 
the railroads will be risking government 
operation or ownership. 











A corner of the new city ticket office at the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Los 
Angeles, Cal. Directly over the cashier’s booth in the background is a mural 0 
the Grand Canyon, the last work of the late Maynard Dixon, western artist 
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Rotary exhaust-valve cams 
cut to effect high com- 
pression at full-stroke cut- 
off—Added piston dis- 
placement increases low- 


speed hauling capacity 
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Three possible tractive-force characteristic curves of a steam locomotive 
with 300 lb. boiler pressure and 740 deg. steam temperature. Curve A 
is from test results when equipped with piston valves. Curve B is ob- 
tained when the locomotive is equipped with the Franklin System of 
Steam Distribution. Curve C illustrates the effect of long compression 


Long- Compression Poppet Valves 
Increase Low-Speed Tractive Force 


O further implement the added 
power and greater efficiency obtained 
from steam locomotives equipped with 
poppet valves, a long-compression sys- 
tem has been developed by the Lima 
Locomotive Works, Lima, Ohio. In 
conventional valve-setting arrangements 
the exhaust valves are open for prac- 
tically the entire stroke when the cut- 
off is at its maximum for starting con- 
ditions, and the compression is gradu- 
ally lengthened as the cut-off. is reduced. 
In the long-compression system com- 
pression starts off at nearly the entire 
stroke in full gear at maximum cut-off 
and then gradually shortens to normal 
as the cut-off approaches mid-strike, 
and then increases again as the cut-off 
is further reduced. The loss of mean 
effective cylinder pressure at starting 
is offset by increasing the piston area 
or the boiler pressure, or a combination 
of both. The mean effective cylinder 
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pressure remains nearly constant as the 
locomotive is hooked up to about mid- 
stroke, and for the shorter cut-offs 
operation becomes normal. 

The chart of the composite curve illus- 
trates that a more efficient tractive force 
may be obtained than with the standard 
valve setting. This additional tractive 
force between starting and maximum 
speed permits the same tonnage train 
to be accelerated faster at stops and 
slowdowns and thereby speeds up over- 
all operation. The long-compression 
feature keeps the locomotive from 
slipping violently at starting, thus pro- 
viding better control. The increased 
piston thrust will permit the locomotive 
to operate at shorter cut-offs at maxi- 
mum power speeds, thereby tending to 
reduce the steam consumption and in- 
creasing overall efficiency. 

Curve A shows the tractive-force 
characteristics of a modern steam loco- 


motive with 300-lb. boiler pressure and 
740-deg. steam temperature. The per 
cent rated tractive force has been plotted 
against speed from test results. Indi- 
cator cards constructed from coefficients 
for locomotives of this type are shown 
at points on this curve which correspond 
to the mean effective pressure of each 
card. 

Curve B has been calculated for a 
locomotive of the same boiler output 
and cylinder dimensions but equipped 
with the Franklin System of Steam 
Distribution. The indicator cards 
shown at various points on this curve 
have been constructed from coefficients 
derived from test data of similar loco- 
motives and are shown at points on this 
curve which correspond to the mean 
effective pressure of each of these cards. 
Card No. 2 would be obtained at 5 
m.p.h. on Curve B. 

On a _ locomotive represented by 
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Curve B, equipped with the Frank- 
lin System of Steam Distribution Type 
B (rotating-cam gear), it is pos- 
sible to cut the cams so that excep- 
tionally high compression will be 
obtained in the long starting cut-offs, 
while conventional compressions will 
be obtained in the middle range from 
50 to 65 per cent cut-off. Compressions 
in the shorter cut-offs will be the 
same as those usually provided for the 
Franklin System of Steam Distribution 
and will be only high enough to per- 
mit smooth running in the high speeds 
generally associated with the shorter 
cut-offs. 

Indicator card No. 1 shown at the 


5 m.p.h. speed on Curve C illustrates 
the effect of long compression on a 
long cut-off starting card. This card 
has a mean effective pressure equal to 
87 per cent of the mean effective pressure 
obtained from card No. 2. Therefore, 
in order to obtain the same starting 
tractive force as is obtained from card 
No. 2 on Curve B, the cylinders of the 
locomotive represented by Curve C 
should be increased about 15 per cent 
in displacement. 

When this is done, the locomotives 
represented by Curves B and C both 
have the same starting tractive force. 
In any given running cut-off, the larger 
cylinders of Curve C would use the 


boiler output at a proportionately lower 
speed, but due to the increased displace- 
ment the tractive force would be pro- 
portionately increased. Thus, in the 
speed range where tractive force is gov- 
erned by boiler output, each of the cards 
shown for Curve B applies to a point 
of Curve C at a lower speed but at a 
higher tractive force. 

In this way it is possible to use 
cylinders of relatively large displace- 
ment from which tractive forces higher 
than those obtainable from the .usual 
application of the Franklin steam dis- 
tribution system can be produced with- 
out decreasing the starting factor of 
adhesion. 








The Diesel-electric which serves the Saratoga & Schuylerville 


IHE Saratoga & Schuylerville, with 

32 miles of track serving Saratoga, 
Schuylerville, and Mechanicville in up- 
state New York, estimates that it will 
save $15,000 annually with its new 
Alco-G.E. 70-ton Diesel-electric loco- 
motive now in operation. Purchased 
last year from the Boston & Maine, the 
Saratoga & Schuylerville is a link be- 
tween that line and the upstate New 
York area, hauling coal, molding sand, 
paper, grain, wallpaper and other in- 
dustrial products. Having handled 
2,300 freight cars of all types in 1946, 
the line expects to increase this number 
to 3,000 in 1947, with car tonnage 
showing a 60 per cent increase over 
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1946. Based on present operations, the 
70-ton Diesel-electric will operate 20,000 
miles this year. 

Replacing a 70-ton 2-6-0 steam loco- 
motive, the 600-hp. 70-ton Diesel-electric 
has shown a weekly saving of over $105 
in fuel costs, based on a six-day oper- 
ating week, ten hours a day. Approxi- 
mately $250 a month is saved by the 
elimination of hostler services. The 
Diesel-electric requires refueling only 
every four or five days, whereas the 
steam locomotive had to be serviced 
every day. 

Maintenance on the Diesel as com- 
pared to the steam locomotive is con- 
siderably less. It is serviced every 


Seventy-Ton 
Diesel-Electric 


Shows 25 Per 


Cent Saving 


two weeks, on Sundays, at a cost of 
approximately $75 a month, and thus 
does not interfere with weekday avail- 
ability. All maintenance is done in 
the Saratoga & Schuylerville’s new shop. 
With the former steam locomotive, con- 
siderable maintenance expense was in- 
curred in that the locomotive had to be 
sent to the Boston & Maine shops for 
repairs. 

The Diesel’s lighter weight and better 
distribution of axle loading make road 
maintenance easier on the railroad’s 
75-lb. rail, and allows a greater safety 
margin where bridge loading is limited 
to 75 tons. With the steepest grade 
on the line approximately 214 per cent, 
the locomotive has made the haul with 
525 trailing tons. Operating in either 
direction, it eliminates turnabouts, re- 
sulting in considerable time saving on 
each run. 
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Insured Solvency the Best Armor 


Against Nationalization 


AILROAD | earnings _ sufficiently 

high to insure the solvency of the 
industry offer the sole means of avoid- 
ing nationalization—not only of rail- 
ways but of all forms of transport, and 
perhaps other industries—the Railway 
Business Association warned in a state- 
ment made public this week. The rail- 
roads constitute the front trench, which 
if captured will lead to the seizure of 
other basic industries, according to this 
report by P. Harvey Middleton, execu- 
tive vice-president of the association, 
entitled “Solvent Railways as a Bul- 
wark Against Socialism.” Support is 
given to the present effort of the rail- 
roads to achieve a 6 per cent return 
on investment. 

Harry A. Wheeler, president of the 
association, said in a foreword: “Our 
American way of life through retention 
of the principle of private ownership 
will depend hereafter upon what Con- 
gress may do to assure the perpetuation 


of that principle in transportation. Shall 


we here in the United States escape 
what Britain is undergoing today in 
making transportation, public services, 
and other basic industries, government 
monopolies under a socialistic economy? 

“Tf we do, it will be through a mili- 
tant public sentiment demanding that 
public authority (Congress, . commis- 
sions, courts) upon whom is conferred 
power to impose costs and fix rates, 
prices and procedures, shall, with dili- 
gent promptness, move to equalize the 
effects of these impositions.” 

Mr. Middleton pointed out that with 
the imminent nationalization of all 
British transportation the United States 
is the only major country in which all 
of the railways are still owned and 
operated by private enterprise. With 
increasing inroads of secialism in other 
countries, the association foresees reper- 
cussions here, and, the report observes, 
“If American railways are forced into 
bankruptcy as a result of governmental 
policy which denies them adequate earn- 
ing power we shall be face to face with 
the danger of nationalization, not only 
of the railways but of all forms of 
transportation, because, as in England, 
once the government takes over the 
railways, it will very soon find it neces- 
sary to take over the common carriers 
on the highways, waterways and air- 
ways. 

“It is not too much to say that the 
future of private enterprise in this 
country depends to a very great extent 
upon fair treatment of the railways,” 
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Mr. Middleton observed. “If they are 
to continue to serve the public efficiently, 
they must have a sustained earning 
power which will encourage investors 
to put their money into the business, 
confident of a satisfactory return.” 

Comparing service and management 
under government control and private 
enterprise Mr. Middleton said: “If 
anyone thinks that government-owned 
railways will serve him as efficiently 
and economically as _ privately-owned 
railways, let him look at the record of 
government operation of railroads in 
many other countries—a record which 
is replete with stories of political chi- 
canery, of overstaffing with political 
appointees, and of huge deficits borne 
by the taxpayer.” He also recalled the 
immense deficit incurred under govern- 
ment operation of American railroads 
during the first world war. 


Transportation First 


“In all the countries which have 
adopted socialism as their form of 
government, nationalization of transpor- 
tation and methods of communication 
is the first step to the taking over of 
other basic industries. As one observes 
the increasing inroads of socialism in 
other countries, the outstanding fact is 
that when socialism wins, its chances 
of staying in power are at least not 
hindered by the fact that if losses are 
incurred in the mismanagement of a 
basic industry, those losses become only 
a part of the whole cost of government 
and may pass unnoticed by the general 
body of voters. 

“Even if a socialist government should 
be succeeded after a few years by one 
which favored free enterprise, it is 
more than likely to find that in the 
interim the relentless pressure of taxes 
under the socialist regime had resulted 
in such a severe reduction in the number 
of persons with capital to invest, that 
the refinancing of industries released 
from nationalization would be very diffi- 
cult. That is already happening in 
Great Britain, where the individuals 
formerly relied upon to furnish the 
money and the skill necessary for the 
management of great industries, such 
as railroads and other public service 
corporations, are being pushed lower 
and lower in the financial scale. 

“The longer a socialist government 
stays in power in any country, the 
greater is the displacement of the ex- 
perienced operator by the bureaucrat, 


and the more difficult is the revival of 
anything resembling the American way 
of life. 

“The financial structure of our rail- 
ways and other public service industries 
can be seriously damaged by a policy 
of awarding wage increases which are 
made effective long before permission 
is granted to raise rates to compensate, 
at least partially, for these increased 
labor costs. For example, in 1946 
increased wages and resulting increased 
payroll taxes amounted to $702 millions, 
and increased material costs approxi- 
mated $120 millions—or a total of $822 
millions over comparable costs in 1945. 
To offset this increase the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorized the 
railways to increase freight rates in the 
last half of 1946 by about 6 per cent, 
which produced additional freight reve- 
nues of only about $180,000,000. .. . 
The result was that in 1946, while the 
railways handled the heaviest traffic in 
peacetime history, they earned only 234 
per cent on their net investment.” 

Mr. Middleton stressed the importance 
of rail earnings as a factor in American 
business and prosperity. “Railroad 
earnings will remain in the stream of 
business and economic activity,” he 
pointed out. “The greater part of what 
railroads take in is immediately paid 
out in wages, both to those who work 
for the railroads directly and those who 
work at making all the different things. 
which railroads buy and use. In 1946 
Class I railroads expended $2,134 
million for fuel, material and supplies, 
and gross capital expenditures for new 
equipment and other additions to plant 
—a record figure. The railroads norm- 
ally purchase approximately 23 per cent 
of the nation’s bituminous coal and 
nearly 20 per cent of the nation’s fuel 
oil, lumber, and iron and steel products. 

“It is hardly necessary to emphasize- 
the importance to the entire business. 
structure of the United States of the- 
preservation in full vigor of the solvency 
of an industry which, if it is permitted’ 
to earn an adequate return on its in- 
vestment, will be in a position to provide- 
the most efficient system of transporta-. 
tion this country has ever known. The- 
railways constitute a typically American 
industry, financed and operated by- 
private enterprise. They own and main-. 
tain all of their facilities. 

“Because the railways depend entirely- 
upon their own earnings for maintenance- 
and improvement, railway  earning- 
power is the yardstick of their ability 
to continue providing for the country: 
the kind of service it must have for- 
its economic welfare. Inasmuch as rail’ 
transportation service supplies the prin- 
cipal means of commercial transport 
for American shipping and travel needs,. 
the nation has an important stake in 
the earning power of its railroads.” 
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The operation of Diesel power is calling for major adjustments in present steam locomotive watering facilities 





Diesels Present New Watering Problems 


Most steam locomotive facilities are improperly located 


for new services—Even available municipal supplies 


require treatment to adapt them to requirements 


IESEL locomotives require water 

for cooling purposes not unlike 
that for the cooling systems of auto- 
mobiles, except that, with Diesels, the 
service requirements are much more 
severe. , The engine-block castings of 
Diesel engines are lighter in weight in 
proportion to the service requirements ; 
also, the use of aluminum and light- 


weight alloys in their radiators and con- - 


nections makes these parts of their 
equipment readily susceptible to corro- 
sion. Distilled water, or water of 
equivalent quality, which will not pro- 
duce scale and, on the other hand, will 
be absolutely non-corrosive by reason of 
treatment with proprietary compounds 
containing chromates, phosphates and 
soda ash, is, therefore, desirable on line 
for cooling purposes. The same quality 
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By E. M. GRIME 


. Engineer of Water Service (Retired), 
Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. 


of make-up water should be added at 
terminals to hold the cooling liquid up 
to proper operating level. 

The real water problem in Diesel 
passenger locomotive operation, how- 
ever, comes about in the heating of 
trains. When a steam locomotive is 
on the front end, heat for the train 
presents no problem, since the steam 
demand for train heating is normally 
but a small fraction of the total load. 
Furthermore, the water requirements of 
the steam locomotive have been com- 
pletely developed through long years of 
experience. The Diesel, on the other 





hand, being a powerful compact unit, 
designed primarily for the purpose of 
reducing running time and _ terminal 
delays, has but limited water storage 
space; does not require water at the 
same points where previously furnished 
for steam equipment; requires more re- 
finement in water treatment; and thus 
introduces many new problems for the 
water engineer. To permit passengers 
to become chilled as a result of lack 
of heat or to fail to furnish plenty of 
hot water for passenger cars is un- 
pardonable even under most severe wit- 
ter conditions; hence, absolutely reliable 
steam-heating facilities are demanded. 
The Diesel heating boiler in almost 
universal use today is the Clarkson flash- 
type boiler, which is capable of raising 
water to the temperature of steam at 
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200-lb. pressure in a period of a few 
minutes. This is a highly efficient 
boiler, but because of its high steam 
production, no corrosion of its coils 
must be permitted, and they must be 
maintained absolutely free from scale 
accumulation. If this is not done 
through the provision of suitable water, 
service failures will result, with attend- 
ant costly repairs. 

Even where suitable water is pro- 
vided, some roads, as protection against 
possible failure of this vital equip- 
ment for any reason, hold in stock at 
convenient points extra new or repaired 
coils for these boilers. These coils 
can be installed in a few hours, but 
the total replacement cost, including 
material and labor, could amount to 
as much as $800. 


Proper Station Spacing 


Most Diesel passenger locomotives 
consist of three units, with water capac- 
ity of 200 gal. in the first unit and of 
1,200 gal. in each of the two following 
units—a total of 2,600 gal. for heating 
purposes. For a 15-car passenger train, 
with watering points at about 400-mi. 
intervals, the water demand for heating 
will run from 1,000 to 2,600 gal., de- 
pending on the weather temperatures 





and the elapsed traveling time between 
watering points. The 400-mi. spacing 
of water stations appears to be neces- 
sary and otherwise advantageous in the 
Northwest, but may be lengthened in 
localities where extremely low tempera- 
tures are not governing. To avoid un- 
necessarily frequent water stops, with- 
out the danger of water shortages, addi- 
tional water storage may. be had on 
Diesel trains by providing supply tanks 
in the baggage cars of these trains. 
The suggestion has also been made that 
a car of special design, to house water 
storage, fuel and heating unit, be pro- 
vided near the center of each train, 
carrying sufficient water and fuel to 
cover an entire run of say, 2,000 mi. 
But this would probably mean added 
labor expense and seems inconsistent 
with the fundamental aim to make the 
modern passenger train as light in 
weight as possible, consistent with 
safety. 

Since reduction in running time is 
a prime requisite, the taking of water 
at even 400 or 500-mi. intervals should 
be held to a limit not exceeding five 
minutes. When 4,000 to 6,000 gal. of 


water are required at a stop to fill the 
storage tanks of the Diesel units, and 
those in the baggage car, where pro- 
vided, it is necessary to make provision 











A Nalcostill installation of the 
National Aluminate Corpora- 
tion at a large railroad term- 
inal, which during the past nine 
years has furnished more than 
30,000,000 gal. of demineralized 
water for Diesel locomotives 


A Dearborn water de-ionizing 
plant, showing exchanger tanks and 
auxiliary softener plant equipment. 
The plant also includes a de-car- 
bonator; °H correction equipment, 
automatic purity controls and 
water storage tanks, not shown 





to furnish this water in about a three- 
minute water-flowing period. With 
four water-tank inlets in use at the same 
time, this calls for the installation of 
a pump of sufficient capacity to provide 
a 500-gal. per min. flow to each inlet. 
Ordinarily, this means high-pressure 
supply lines, 4 to 6 in. in diameter, de- 
pending on friction losses, constructed 
of screwed, welded or flanged steel 
pipe. Since quick-opening valves must 
be used at the tank inlets to save time 
in filling operations, the water hammer 
inherent in the operation of such valves 
is likely to cause the cracking of ordi- 
nary cast iron pipe or the blowing of 
the lead joints in cast iron pipe lines. 

To avoid an additional stop at sta- 
tions, watering facilities must be pro- 
vided at both ends of station platforms. 
Supply lines must, therefore, extend the 
full length of the platforms, with com- 
plete watering outlets at each end, and 
the plant must include duplicate high- 
pressure pumping units, preferably so 
interconnected that in case of failure 
of one pump, the other will be ready 
to serve either end of the platform. 
By means of push-button control 
switches located at the extreme ends 
of the station platform, near where the 
Diesel units will stop, the car men 
serving the water to these units can 
start the high-pressure pump involved 
just about the time the train comes to 
a standstill, ready for watering. 


Special Treatment 


A variety of problems are presented 
in providing the most effective and eco- 
nomical conditioning of the water re- 
quired for successful Diesel operation. 







































A cut-away view of a Vapor Clarkson steam generator, in almost 
universal use on Diesels for heating purposes, showing coils, com- 
bustion chamber, blower fan and steam temperature limit control 


In the first place, the watering of steam 
Jocomotives frequently takes place at 
engine terminals or other out-of-the- 
way places where it is not practicable 
to stop fast passenger trains; hence, 
existing facilities cannot be utilized for 
‘watering Diesel trains. At some other 
places, steam locomotive supplies may 
‘be available. If such supplies afford 
good, clear, carefully-treated water from 
lime-soda plants, which can be provided 
under high pressure and given addi- 
tional treatment with phosphates suff- 
cient to preclude silica scale formation, 
they may work out satisfactorily for 
Diesel operation. 

At some locations distilled water from 
:a near-by stationary plant has been made 
available for Diesel supplies. With 
suitable treatment such water will 
‘answer the purpose. At many other 
important passenger train stops, the 
-water must be furnished from municipal 
supplies. While such water may be of 
‘sanitary quality, it usually is unsuitable 
for steam generation by Diesel equip- 
ment until it has been properly condi- 
tioned. Usually, either complete or 
partial demineralization of such water, 
followed by de-aeration, works out to 
‘best advantage at minimum cost. 
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The treating equipment required at a 
point under these circumstances, in 
addition to demineralizer units, pumps, 
etc., includes a storage tank with capac- 
ity equal to approximately twice the 
demand of two or more trains that 
may meet at that point. Providing 
liberal storage permits the use of com- 
paratively small-size demineralizing 
units or other treating equipment, which, 
under practically automatic operation, 
will have sufficient time between train 
movements to build up the treated water 
storage. The small plants usually re- 
quired for this purpose may be located 
in the basement of a passenger station 
or in other unused space, but if suitable 
existing space is not available, a sepa- 
rate new building will be required. 
Such a building should usually be about 
40 ft. square, the size depending upon 
treated water storage required. 

The operation of the water treating 
equipment involved can be made so 
nearly automatic that it may require 
no other attention than what can be 
given by a depot attendant during his 
regular tour of duty. Under present 
costs, the construction of new plants 
of this type, complete with pipe lines, 
etc., will average about $25,000. 


Coach-Yard Hydrant 


A hydrant for use in watering pass- 
enger coaches, either in yards or at 
station platforms, which has been de- 
signed to meet not only the requirements 
of the United States Public Health 
Service but also the health standards 
of various states and municipalities, is 
now being offered by the Railroad Prod- 
ucts Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Known 
as the McGarry Hydrant, this product 
is the result of five years experimenta- 
tion on types of hydrants that would 
conform to the U.S.P.H.S. “directive” 
prescribing certain requirements for 
hydrants to be used in supplying pass- 
enger cars with water. 

The new hydrant is designed to elimi- 
nate all drain water from the hydrant 
standpipe, and is one in which neither 
stored water nor water contaminated by 
outside sources can enter the flowing 
stream when water is being delivered. 
It is constructed with a reservoir into 
which all water in the completely- 
enclosed hydrant standpipe will drain 
after use. This reservoir contains an 
ejector unit, consisting of a float, a pilot 
valve and an ejector. As waste water 
drains from the hydrant standpipe into 
the reservoir, the float rises until, at 
the top position, it actuates the ejector, 
causing all drain water to be ejected 
through a tube, the discharge opening 
of which is located on top of the hydrant, 
41%4 in. above the drain ports. The 
drain water can then flow away from 
the hydrant into a sewer or French 
drain. As the water is discharged, the 
float returns to its lower position. The 
44-in. air gap is said to constitute 
further assurance that no contaminated 
water can enter the hydrant reservoir. 
An additional safeguard is provided by 
protecting the outlet nozzle with a cover. 





As shown in this view, the outlet nozzle 
of the McGarry Hydrant is fully covered 
to prevent exterior contamination 
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Pullman Under Railroad Ownership 


Business to remain “intact,” says Carroll Harding, new 


head; will sign “uniform, non-discriminatory” contracts 


HE new management of The Pull- 

man Company—set up by the 57 
railroads which purchased the 80-year- 
old firm—intends “to remove all uncer- 
tainties in the operation of the sleeping 
car business at the earliest possible 
date,” according to Carroll R. Harding, 
newly elected president (announced 
briefly in the July 5 Railway Age), who 
assumed his duties at Chicago last 
week as the sixth head of the company. 
He succeeded D. A. Crawford, who 
continues as president of Pullman, Inc., 
the vendor corporation. 

The purchase of The Pullman Com- 
pany—completed on June 30 at Wil- 
mington, Del.—climaxed seven years of 
litigation under federal anti-monopoly 
statutes, which resulted in a decree 
whereby Pullman, Inc., the holding 
corporation, elected to sell its sleeping 
car subsidiary and retain its car manu- 
facturing business, the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
The vendor also retains three addi- 
tional subsidiary corporations, the Pull- 
man Car & Manufacturing Corporation 
of Alabama, the Pullman-Standard Car 
Export Corporation, and the M. W. 
Kellogg Company. 

Immediately following the buying 
ceremonies at Wilmington, Pullman’s 
new board of directors at Chicago 
elected Mr. Harding, former assistant 
to the president of the Southern Pacific 
at San Francisco, Cal., as president; 
Charles H. Westbrook, former comp- 
troller of the Chicago & North Western, 
at Chicago, as vice-president and comp- 
troller; and re-elected G. A. Kelly and 
J. M. Carry as vice-presidents. 

To complete the company’s purchase, 
railroad representatives (G. H. Howe, 
treasurer of the New York Central; 
R. M. Hogin, comptroller of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; and John B. 
Hyde, vice-president of the Southern) 
handed checks totaling $40,202,482 to 
vice-president L. S. Taylor of Pullman, 
Inc., in payment for certificates repre- 
senting the entire 731,350 shares of 
capital stock of The Pullman Company. 
Eighteen months earlier, individual rail- 
roads had purchased from Pullman its 
fleet of parlor cars and some 600 light- 
weight sleeping cars, for approximately 
$35,995,000 in cash. 

According to the 1946 annual report 
of Pullman, Inc., the latter plans to 
use the proceeds from the sale of the 
sleeping car business —totaling more 
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Carroll R. Harding 


than $76,000,000—in (1) expansion 
along the lines of present activities of 
its subsidiary corporations in the Pull- 
man group; (2) or in acquisitions of 
going enterprises in other lines of 
activity; (3) or in purchases of Pull- 
man, Inc. stock, either on calls for 
tenders or in the open market, with the 
purpose of retiring such purchased stock 
and thereby effectuating a reduction in 
capital. 


Objectives of the Owners 


Pullman’s new president asserted that 
the sleeping car business would be kept 
“intact,” and would continue to provide 
the public with the service for which 
it has become known. In an interview 
with Railway Age, Mr. Harding de- 
clared: “The sleeping car business has 
been in an ‘uncertain’ state since the 
anti-trust suits were brought against 
the Pullman affiliates in 1940. This is 
entirely too long for such an important 
business to be unsettled. It is the prime 
objective of the new management of 
The Pullman Company to carry out 
the agreement among the stockholders 
at the earliest possible date so as to 
remove all uncertainties. . . .” 

The buying railroads, he said, propose 
to continue The Pullman Company so 
as to serve railroads desiring its serv- 


ices on a non-discriminatory basis. Not 
later than December 31, 1948, it is to 
be changed into a purely service com- 
pany, which will assure the continuance 
of the so-called “hotel servicing” of 
sleeping cars for all railroads desiring 
such services. It will also supply avail- 
able pool sleeping cars as individual 
railroads request them. It is planned 
ultimately to dispose of the company 
to independent interests outside of the 
railroad field, Mr. Harding added. 
He expressed the opinion that few 
railroads would elect to conduct the 
sleeping car business on their lines 
themselves. The non-buying railroads, 
he asserted, would be accorded the 
same sleeping car services that are 
available to the “buying group.” 


Little Effect on Employees 


With the exception of a few execu- 
tives, Mr. Harding stated, Pullman’s 
30,000-odd employees would remain with 
the company. The executives in ques- 
tion resigned their positions in com- 
pliance with the court’s order that no 
officers nor directors hold positions both 
with The Pullman Company and Pull- 
man, Inc. The former’s entire board 
of directors has resigned, and has been 
replaced by a new board (see Railway 
Age of June 28; page 1329). The 
following officers, who held dual posi- 
tions with both firms, have also resigned 
but continue their connections with 
Pullman, Inc.: Mr. Crawford; Mr. 
Taylor; L. M. Greenlaw, vice-president 
and general counsel; Alexander F. 
Brevillier, comptroller; and John F. 
Lane, secretary. 

In a fetter addressed to Pullman em- 
ployees on July 1, Mr. Harding stated: 
“', . changes in management personnel 
will be slight and we look forward to 
continuance of friendly and efficient re- 
lations between officers and employees. 
... It is the sincere hope of the railroad 
stockholders of Pullman that the sup- 
port and cooperation that has’ helped 
make Pullman the great American in- 
stitution that it.is will continue and 
that there may be an even closer bond 
between railroad and Pullman employees 
in the service of the American public. 
Only the highest type of service will 
hold public patronage, and give us 
security and improvement in our jobs. 

” 


; Mr. Harding characterized Pullman’s 
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16-man, non-railroad board of directors 
as a “splendid thing,’ pointing to it 
as a “strong board composed of sound 
businessmen.” Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Westbrook, both board members, re- 
signed their respective railroad posi- 
tions before election to their new posts 
with The Pullman Company. 


Uniform Contract 


A new uniform contract, the Pullman 
executive explained, will be submitted 
to the railroads, retroactive to January 
1, 1946. In substance, the contract 
provides that The Pullman Company 
will (1) service, or to the extent that 
it has sleeping cars available, will fur- 
nish and service, for any railroad con- 
tracting therefore, sleeping cars owned 
by or leased to Pullman, and keep them 
in good repair, and (2) collect the fares 
for seats, berths and other accommoda- 
tions. The railroads shall (1) haul the 
cars over their lines without charge to 
The Pullman Company; and (2) re- 
quire their agents to sell tickets for 
seats, berths and other accommodations 
and for certain other services and 
facilities. The Pullman Company will 
receive the entire gross revenue from 
sleeping car operations on each railroad, 


and will deduct therefrom the railroad’s 


car-operated proportion of (a) The 
Pullman Company’s total expenses of 
operation (b) interest return of 3 per 
cent on The Pullman Company’s de- 
preciated property investment and (c) 
The Pullman Company’s payment of 
interest of rental on cars leased to it 
by railroads. 

Of the balance of gross revenues, the 
railroads shall then be entitled to an 
amount equal to items (b) and (c) 
above, to the extent such revenues are 
sufficient. Any remaining revenues 
shall be divided equally between the 
railroads and The Pullman Company. 
Where the gross revenues from sleeping 
car operations on any railroad are in- 
sufficient to cover items (a) and (c) 
above, the railroad shall pay to The 
Pullman Company the deficit. 

Any net earnings resulting to The 
Pullman Company from application of 
this formula, including the use of aver- 
age expenses of operations, would be 
available for payment of interest on 
certain notes, dividends on its stock 
and for other corporate purposes. 

The Pullman Company was activated 
when one car was placed into operation 
on the Alton in 1859, by its founder, 
George M. Pullman. Incorporated in 
1867, the business expanded its opera- 
tions until 1900, when it absorbed into 
the Pullman system the last of the 
separately-owned and operated sleeping 
car companies. During subsequent 
years, Pullman took over most of the 
remaining railroad-owned-and-operated 
sleeping car services. The firm now 
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operates approximately 6,500 cars on 
nearly 1,400 lines extending over the 
nation’s railroad network. During 1946, 
while it serviced the largest peacetime 
trafic volume in its history, Pullman’s 
net carrier earnings, after provision for 
federal taxes on income, were $407,274. 

The sleeping car company will retain 
its present name and continue to main- 
tain its headquarters in Chicago, Mr. 
Harding stated. Mr. Harding said that 
the company’s separation from Pullman, 
Inc., with which were operated in com- 
mon certain “housekeeping” duties, will 
necessitate no enlargement of its staff. 

The Department of Justice’s original 
anti-trust suit against the Pullman 
affiliates was filed on July 12, 1940, 
charging that Pullman forced “restric- 
tive” contracts on the railroads and 
prevented the latter from using modern, 
lightweight streamlined cars manufac- 
tured by competing companies. The 
federal district court at Philadelphia, 
Pa., handed down its opinion on April 
20, 1943, holding that “there has been 
a violation of the Sherman Act.” As 
the result of a decree entered on May 
8, 1944, directing that it separate its 
sleeping car and car manufacturing 
businesses, Pullman, Inc., elected to 
retain the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company and dispose of The 
Pullman Company, the operating af- 
filiate. 

Following a series of court sessions— 
during which a number of interests 
sought to purchase The Pullman Com- 
pany—the holding company contracted 
in 1945 to sell the business to the rail- 
roads. The court approved the sale in 
January, 1946, and in March of this 
year, the U. S. Supreme Court affirmed 
the sale, after appeals by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and other parties who 
had intervened, seeking to block the 
sale to the railroads. Last May, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proved the railroads’ pooling plan 
(Railway Age of May 24, page 1093), 
paving the way for completion of the 
purchase. 

Mr. Harding has been preceded by 
only five Pullman presidents, the first 
of whom was Mr. Pullman, who died 
in 1897. The other presidents, suc- 
cessively, were: Robert Todd Lincoln, 
Chicago attorney and son of President 
Abraham Lincoln; John S. Runnells, 
attorney, who succeeded Mr. Lincoln 
when he retired in 1911; Edward F. 
Carry, distinguished car manufacturer, 
who became president in 1922; and Mr. 
Crawford, who succeeded Mr. Carry 
after the latter’s death in 1929. 

The new president was born in Hallo- 
well, Me., on July 4, 1888, and was 
educated in the public schools of Balti- 
more, Md., at the Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute and Cornell University. He 
was graduated from the latter as a civil 
engineer in 1910. He began his career 


with the Alaska Boundary Survey, and 
was associated later with the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, the Michigan- 
Canada Boundary Survey, the Inter- 
national Waterways Commission, and 
Costa Rica-Panama Boundary Survey, 

Mr. Harding entered railroad service 
with the Southern Pacific in 1913, in 
the engineering department, and held 
various. positions in that department 
until his election as assistant to the 
president in 1929. He has been an 
officer and director of various sub- 
sidiaries of the S. P., including the 
S. P. of Mexico and the Pacific Grey- 
hound Lines. 


Mr. Crawford’s Career 


A large majority of present-day sleep- 
ing car improvements—particularly the 
development of the roomette and the 
all-room sleeping car—were accom- 
plished during Mr. Crawford’s 18 years 
as president of The Pullman Company 
and Pullman, Inc. His election to the 
latter posts in 1929 was preceded by 
22 years service with railway equipment 
manufacturers and operating companies. 

He was born at St. Louis, Mo., on 
April 1, 1879, and received his higher 
education at the University of Alabama 
and the University of Wisconsin. Fol- 
lowing graduation from the latter in 
1905, Mr. Crawford served as an in- 
structor there, until 1907 when he joined 
the American Car & Foundry Co., as a 
stenographer and assistant secretary. 
In 1916 he was elected treasurer and 
subsequently vice-president of the Has- 
kell & Barker Car Co., where he re- 
mained until 1922 when he was ap- 
pointed vice-president and assistant to 
the president of The Pullman Company. 
Two years later he was elected presi- 
dent of the Pullman Car & Manufactur- 
ing Corp. (now Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company). In 1928 he 
became executive vice-president of The 
Pullman Company, which position he 
held until his election the following year 
to the presidency of both the latter 
company and Pullman, Inc. 





A QUESTION FoR THE BroTrHERs.—Capital 
has the right to expect that both labor and 
management will give it the utmost consid- 
eration. Capital is what makes the jobs 
for both labor and management and pro- 
vides goods and services for the public. 
Labor too often forgets the place of capital, 
it forgets that without capital it would have 
no tools and no jobs and this is so whether 
the capital comes from private enterprise 
as in the American system or whether it 
comes from the people through taxes oF 
confiscation as in the totalitarian countries 
or under nationalization. Can there be any 
doubt that labor has fared infinitely better 
under the American system?—From am 
address at Fort Worth, Texas, by Daniel 
P. Loomis, executive director of the Asso- 
ciation of Western Railways. 
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High Level Railway Buying Continues 


April purchases of miscellaneous materials and supplies from 


manufacturers set fast pace and established a new high mark; 


ties and rail also registered gains, but fuel continued to lag 


IGH-VOLUME buying of mate- 
rials, supplies, equipment and fuel 

by Class I railroads continued through 
April. In that month, railroad pur- 
chases totaled $205,589,900, according 
to estimates prepared by Railway Age, 
based upon special reports received 
from a majority of the Class I carriers. 
Comprising this total were $163,982,000 
of materials, supplies and fuel and $41,- 
607,900 of orders placed for new equip- 
ment. Included in the $41,607,900 
equipment total were 41 Diesel-electric 
locomotives, costing $6,450,000; 6 pass- 
enger-train cars figured at $600,000; 
and 8,861 freight-train cars valued at 
$34,557,900. During the first four 
months of this year, the railways placed 
orders for $223,395,900 of new rolling 
stock, and purchases of materials, sup- 
plies and fuel amounted to $633,048,000. 
April purchases of materials, supplies 
and fuel surpassed by $2,127,000 the 
new monthly high of $161,855,000 estab- 
lished in March. Furthermore, April 
purchases exceeded by 44 per cent the 
$114,019,000 expended during the com- 
parable month one year earlier; sur- 
passed the April, 1945, total by 26 





per cent; topped the $133,912,000 spent 
for the same purpose during the same 
month of 1944 by 22 per cent; were 
42 per cent greater than similar pur- 
chases during April, 1943; topped the 
$113,609,000 expended during the cor- 
responding month of 1942 by 44 per 
cent; and surpassed the $83,742,000 
spent for materials, supplies and fuel 
during April, 1941, by 96 per cent. 


Four Months’ Total a Record 


Purchases of materials, supplies and 
fuel during the first four months of 
1947 aggregated $633,048,000—a new 
all-time high for this third of the 
calendar year. It is significant that 


‘ purchases during the first four months 


of 1947 exceeded the $603,110,000 ex- 
pended for similar supplies during the 
first seven months of 1937 and compare 
favorably with $658,234,000 spent for 
the same purpose during the first ten 
months of 1936. Furthermore, expendi- 
tures during the first four months of 
1947 surpassed the $482,193,000 spent 
for similar supplies during the corre- 
sponding four months of 1946 by 31 


Improved material-handling techniques are playing an important part in handling 
the large volume of miscellaneous materials and supplies purchased by the railroads 
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per cent; topped the $506,923,000 ex- 
pended during the similar 1945 period 
by 25 per cent; exceeded by $98,437,000 
—18 per cent—the $534,611,000 spent 
during the same months of 1944; sur- 
passed the $429,544,000 spent during 
the comparable months of 1943 by 47 
per cent; and exceeded similar pur- 
chases during the corresponding period 
of 1942 by 43 per cent. 

Class I railway fuel purchases during 
April aggregated $51,477,000—12 per 
cent less than January’s $58,738,000, 
6 per cent less than the February’s 
$54,913,000, and 11 per cent less than 
March’s $57,788,000. However, the 
April (1947) total surpassed the $29,- 
333,000 spent for this purpose in April, 
1946, by 75 per cent; exceeded April, 
1945, by 13 per cent; was about the 
same as the April, 1944, total; and 
topped April, 1943, by 6 per cent, April, 
1942, by 46 per cent, and April, 1941, 
by 168 per cent. 

Fuel purchases during the first four 
months of 1947 aggregated $222,916,000. 
They were 21 per cent greater than 
similar 1946 purchases, 20 per cent 
greater than the $185,314,000 expended 
during the comparable months of 1945; 
and surpassed the corresponding period 
of 1944 by almost 9 per cent, of 1943 
by more than 24 per cent, of 1942 by 
66 per cent, and of 1941 by 111 per cent. 

Railway purchases of manufactured 
materials (including rails and crossties, 
but excluding equipment and fuel) dur- 
ing April amounted to $112,505,000. 
This figure represents a gain of 11 per 
cent over the January total, 22 per 
cent over February, and 8 per cent over 
March. Moreover, the April, 1947, 
total surpassed the $84,686,000 spent for 
similar supplies during the same month 
of 1946 by 33 per cent, and topped the 
same months of 1945, 1944, 1943, 1942 
and 1941 by 34, 37, 67, 43.5 and 74 
per cent, respectively. 

During the first four months of 1947, 
the railways spent $410,132,000 for 
manufactured materials of the same cate- 
gory, compared with $298,322,000 dur- 
ing the same period last year. The total 
for the first four months of the current 
year also surpassed the $321,609,000 
spent for similar supplies during the 
comparable period of 1945 by more than 
27 per cent; topped the $329,297,000 ex- 
pended during the same period of 1944 
by almost 25 per cent; exceeded by 64 
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per cent the $250,453,000 spent during 
the first four months of 1943; surpassed 
similar expenditures during the com- 
parable months of 1942 by 33 per cent; 
and was 77 per cent greater than the 
$232,178,000 spent for similar manu- 
factured materials during the corre- 
sponding months of 1941. 

Expenditures for miscellaneous ma- 
terials and supplies (excluding crossties, 
rail and fuel) required for the mainte- 
nance of equipment, structures and track 
(which, for the most part, comprise 
stores stock) amounted to $96,828,000 
during April—a gain of more than 11 
per cent over the $86,825,000 spent for 
similar supplies during January; topped 
February by 23 per cent; and were 
8 per cent greater than the $89,486,000 
spent for the same purpose during 
March. The April, 1947, total also 
topped the April, 1946, total by 37 
per cent; April, 1945, by 33 per cent; 
April, 1944, by 40 per cent; April, 1943, 
by 72 per cent; April, 1942, by 46 per 
cent; and April, 1941, by 75 per cent. 

Purchases of miscellaneous materials 
and supplies during the first four months 
of 1947 established a new peak. The 
total of $351,639,000 was 38 per cent 
greater than the $255,283,000 spent for 
this purpose during the same period 
one year earlier; topped similar 1945 
purchases — $275,514,000 — by 28 per 
cent; and surpassed the $275,050,000 
expended during the same four months 
of 1944 by 28 per cent. Moreover, pur- 
chases during the first four months of 
1947 were 67 per cent, 30 per cent, and 
77.5 per cent greater, respectively, than 





April Railway Purchases 


April purchases of materials, 
supplies and fuel established a 
new monthly high mark com- 
pared with previous months. All 
categories registered substantial 
gains except rail and fuel. Mis- 
cellaneous materials and sup- 
plies gained 8 per cent—$7,342,- 
000—over similar purchases dur- 
ing March. 


Equipment* ....... $41,607,900 
itd |S e 7,133,000 
KrOSBHIES ...25...5. 8,544,000 
All other material . 96,828,000 
Total from manu- 
ns $154,112,900 
> eee eer 51,477,000 
Grand total ...... $205,589,900 


* Amount placed on order. 











similar purchases during the comparable 

months of 1943, 1942 and 1941. 
Purchases of rail during April aggre- 

gated $7,133,000—a drop of almost 10 


per cent below the $7,879,000 expended — 


for rail during January and 0.07 per 
cent less than February purchases. 
However, the April, 1947, total sur- 
passed the $6,207,000 spent during the 
same month last year by 15 per cent; 
topped the April, 1945, total—$5,621,- 
000—by 27 per cent; exceeded April, 
1944, by more than 15 per cent; sur- 
passed the $4,181,000 expended during 
the corresponding month of 1943 by 
almost 71 per cent; topped April, 1942, 


by 22 per cent; and was 47 per cent 
greater than April, 1941. 

Rail purchases during the first four 
months of 1947 amounted to $29,122,000, 
compared with $15,388,000 during the 
same period of 1946. They also sur- 
passed the $23,848,000 expended during 
the same period of 1945 by 22 per cent; 
topped similar expenditures ($26,562, 
000) during the comparable months of 
1944 by 10 per cent; exceeded the 
$18,050,000 spent for rail during the 
first four months of 1943 by 62 per 
cent; topped the 1942 total ($16,477, 
000) by 77 per cent; and were almost 
56 per cent greater than during the cor- 
responding four months of 1941. 

Crosstie purchases during April ag- 
gregated $8,544,000—a gain of 22 per 
cent over the January total, 38 per cent 
over February, and 12 per cent over 
the March total. Moreover, April tie 
purchases exceeded April, 1946, by 
almost 11 per cent; topped April, 1945, 
by 51 per cent; and were 27 per cent, 
29 per cent, 39 per cent and 98 per cent 
greater, respectively, than similar pur- 
chases during the corresponding months 
of 1944,-1943, 1942 and 1941. 

The cumulative total of crosstie pur- 
chases for the first four months of 1947 
amounted to $29,371,000—5.5 per cent 
more than was expended during the 
same 1946 period and 31 per cent over 
the same months of 1945. Crosstie pur- 
chases during the first four months of 
1947 surpassed those for the same period 
of 1944 by more than 5 per cent, 1943 
by 35 per cent, 1942 by 33 per cent, 
and 1941 by 91 per cent. 
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Although April rail purchases top those of any other comparable month 
since 1934, they nevertheless fell below both January and February totals 
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5 Months’ Net Income 
Totaled $167 ,000,000 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$308, 234,437 


Class I railroads in the first five months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $167,000,000, 
as compared with a deficit of $37,000,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1946, according 
to the Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
five-months’ net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, was $308,234,- 
437, as compared with $116,937,635 last 
year. 

Estimated results for May showed a net 
income of $46,600,000, compared with a 
deficit of $36,300,000 in May, 1946, while 
the net railway operating income for the 
1947 month was $75,728,895, compared with 
a deficit of $4,553,088 in May, 1946. In the 
12 months ended with May, the rate of re- 
turn averaged 3.6 per cent, compared with 
2.29 per cent for the 12 months ended with 
May, 1946. The A.A.R. statement recalled 
that railroad traffic and earnings in May, 
1946, were “considerably reduced” because 
of the 2%4-day railroad strike and “other 
labor difficulties .. . particularly in the coal 
mining industry.” 


Gross Up Too—Gross in the five 
months totaled $3,452,989,710, compared 
with $2,965,598,484 in the same period of 
1946, an increase of 16.4 per cent. Operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $2,698,178,627, 
compared with $2,568,041,993, an increase 
of 5.1 per cent. 

Thirty-three Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in the five months, of 
which 16 were in the Eastern district, seven 
in the Southern region and 10 in the West- 
ern district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the five months had an estimated net in- 
come of $54,000,000, compared with a deficit 
of $54,000,000 in the same period of 1946. 
For May, their estimated net income was 


$22,000,000, compared with a deficit of $26,- 
000,000 in May, 1946. 

These roads in the five months had a net 
railway operating income of $121,126,166, 
compared with $11,146,311 in the same pe- 
riod of 1946. Their net railway operating 
income in May amounted to $35,946,850, 
compared with a deficit of $12,145,375 in 
May, 1946. 

Gross in the Eastern district in five 
months totaled $1,591,826,142, an increase 
of 23.3 per cent, compared with the same 
period of 1946, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,276,064,511, an increase of 9.3 
per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 
the five months had an estimated net in- 
come of $30,000,000, compared with a net 
income of $1,250,000 in the same period of 
1946. For May, they had an estimated net 
income of $4,800,000, compared with a 
deficit of $5,600,000 in May, 1946. 

Those same roads in the five months had 
a net railway operating income of $48,476,- 
784, compared with $27,950,707 in the same 
period of 1946. Their net railway operating 
income in May amounted to $9,373,995, 
compared with $183,793 in May, 1946. 


In the South—Gross in the Southern 
region in the five months totaled $491,630,- 
479, an increase of 12.1 per cent, compared 
with the same period in 1946, while oper- 
ating expenses totaled $381,537,154, an, in- 
crease of 4.3 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the five months had an estimated net in- 
come of $83,000,000, compared with $15,- 
750,000 in the same period of 1946. For 
May, they had an estimated net income of 
$19,800,000, compared with a deficit of $4,- 
700,000 in May, 1946. 

Those same roads in the five months had 
a net railway operating income of $138,631,- 
487, compared with $77,840,617 in the same 
period of 1946. Their net railway operating 
income in May amounted to $30,408,050, 
compared with $7,408,494 in May, 1946. 

Gross in the Western district in the five 
months totaled $1,369,533,089, an increase 
of 10.8 per cent, compared with the same 
period of 1946, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,040,576,962, an increase of 0.5 
per cent. 


CLASS I RAILROADS — UNITED STATES 
Month of May 


Total operating revenues ...........0.0eseseeeee 
Total ODELAMING VOR POHECS 5.55.50 %.5sis'sio ernie 60 vicde so 
Operating ratio—per cent ................6-- 
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1947 1946 
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Five Months Ended May 31, 1947 
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I.C.C. Gets Railroad 
Freight-Rate Plea 


$1,091,000,000 annual yield 
expected from proposed hike 
averaging 16 per cent 


The railroad petition for authority to 
make general increases in freight rates was 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on July 3. The net effect of the 
proposal would be to raise rates in the 
country as a whole an average of 16 per 
cent, and the petition estimated that the 
yield in additional annual revenue would 
be $1,091,000,000 on the basis of 1947 
estimated traffic. 

As noted in the Railway Age of July 5, 
page 55, the carriers are seeking general 
increases of 25 per cent within Official 
territory and interterritorially between that 
territory and other territories, and 15 per 
cent within Southern and Western terri- 
tories and interterritorially between those 
territories. However, those general in- 
creases would be subject to various ex- 
ceptions where specific increases per 100 Ib. 
or per ton would be applied, or the per- 
centage increases would be limited by 
specified maximum increases. 


Based on Present Costs—The pro- 
posed increases, according to the railroad 
petition, are necessary to “bridge the gap” 
between present revenues and increased 
costs which already are in effect, and have 
no relation to any increases which might 
come about in railroad wage or fuel costs, 
as a result of pending wage discussions, 
or in the prices of materials. “If present 
operating expenses should increase subse- 
quent to the filing of this petition,” the 
petition said, “it will be necessary to bring 
the changed situation to the attention of 
the commission by a supplemental petition.” 

Increases in wages, payroll taxes and 
the prices of materials and supplies which 
already have taken place since 1939 are 
shown in the petition to have amounted 
to at least $2,300,000,000 a year. To 
offset this there is shown the estimated 
yield of $1,200,000,000 a year from the 
Ex Parte 162 freight-rate increases, effec- 
tive last January 1; and increases and 
adjustments in passenger fares estimated to 
yield $137,000,000 on an annual basis. The 
remaining gap of approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 “must be bridged if sound economic 
conditions in transportation are to be 
restored,” the petition said. 

“The railroads,” it continued, “are mak- 
ing every effort to effect economies, but 
there is no prospect that enough can be 
accomplished within the reasonably near 
future to offset any appreciable portion 
of these extraordinary increases in oper- 
ating expenses.” 
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On the basis of 1947 levels of traffic, 
costs, rates and fares, the petition esti- 
mated that the railroads will have this 
year a net railway operating income of 
about $800,000,000, representing a return 
on net property investment of about 3% 
per cent. The latter would be a composite 
of figures ranging from 2.69 per cent 
in the Eastern district to 9.21 per cent 
in the Pocahontas region. 

Of the estimated yield of $1,091,000,000 
from the proposed increases, the petition 
assigned $494,000,000 to the Eastern dis- 
trict, $38,000,000 to the Pocahontas region, 
$137,000,000 to the Southern region, and 
$422,000,000 to the Western district. 


Must Spend More—“The net railway 
operating income which would be earned 
by these petitioners, should their proposal 
be approved, would be no more than neces- 
sary to enable them to provide the adequate 
and efficient transportation service contem- 
plated by law,” the petition continued. 
“The estimated earnings in 1947, based on 
present expenses, rates, fares and charges, 
are inadequate to accomplish that objective. 
At this time adequate railway earnings 
are of vital importance. 

“There is-an extraordinary need for 
expenditures to rehabilitate and modernize 
equipment and facilities so that petitioners 
can operate more efficiently, improve their 
service to the public, and meet the com- 
petition of other forms of transportation. 
The public, of course, is entitled to the 
most economical and efficient service pos- 
sible and one of the best ways to bring 
this about is by substantial expenditures 
for carrier improvements. Such improve- 
ments are vitally necessary to the national 
defense. The unit costs of these improve- 
ments is substantially in excess of the 
unit costs in pre-war years.” 

There is no prayer in the petition, as 
there was in Ex Parte 162, for interim 
relief in advance of hearing; but the car- 
riers do request “prompt” hearing and 
favorable commission action carrying au- 
thority to publish short-form tariffs making 





the proposed increases effective on one 
day’s notice. Also sought are any required 
modifications of outstanding commission 
orders and any necessary fourth-section 
relief. 


Railroads “Enlist” in Army’s 
New Organized Reserve Corps 


The railroads on July 2 became the first 
transportation agency to “enlist” in the 
Army’s new Organized Reserve Corps. 
William T. Faricy, president of the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads, and Brigadier 
General Paul F. Yount, acting chief of 
transportation, on that day signed the af- 
filiation agreement. 

The agreement commits the A.A.R. to 
the sponsoring of three Military Railway 
Service headquarters and headquarters 
companies. Also it contemplates that indi- 
vidual roads will sponsor seven M.R.S. 
grand divisions, 31 railway operating bat- 
talions, and 9 shop battalions. The pledge 
of the railroads is part of the War Depart- 
ment’s program to form some 2,500 special- 
ized industry- and civilian-sponsored units 
of the Organized Reserve Corps for the 
purpose of having trained manpower avail- 
able in the event of another national em- 
ergency. 

The three headquarters units to be spon- 
sored by the A.A.R. correspond to the gen- 
eral offices of a railroad. Each unit will 
consist of 38 officers and 161 enlisted men. 
James H. Aydelott, A.A.R. vice-president 
in charge of the Operations and Mainte- 
nance Department, has been designated to 
represent the association in organizing the 
officer personnel of the units. One of the 
units will maintain headquarters at New 
York, another at Chicago, and the third at 
a location yet to be selected. 

Following the signing of the agreement, 
General Yount announced that individual 
roads will be asked immediately by the War 
Department to sponsor operating and shop 
battalions as they djd before World War 
II. He pointed out that, during that war, 


James H. Aydelott, A.A.R. vice-president (left) and Brig. Gen. Paul F. Yount, acting chief of 


transportation, rmy, look 


on as President William T. Faricy of the A.A. 


R. signs the agree- 


ment committing the association to the sponsorship of units in the new Organized Reserve Corps. 
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there were more than 40,000 s'illed rail- 
road men in the M.R.S., operaiing railroads 
on all the fighting fronts. 


Katy Begins Teletype Service 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has inaugu- 
rated teletype service between its general 
offices at St. Louis, Mo., northern ter- 
minus of the line, and traffic offices in 
New York and Chicago. It indicates that 
it will install teletype machines at other 
heavy-traffic points in the near future to 
expedite services, including reservations. 


Floods Continue to Hamper 
Service at St. Louis 


Continued high water in the St. Louis 
(Mo.) area have caused numerous curtail- 
ments of regular freight and passenger 
service. The Kansas City line of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio remains out of service at 
Glasgow, Mo., to which point local service 
only is being operated. Through freight 
service is being rerouted over the Wabash 
and through passenger service has been 
annulled. 

Trains of the St. Louis Southwestern 
continued to reroute over other lines be- 
tween East St. Louis, Ill., and Thebes (as 
reported in Railway Age of July 5, page 
57), incurring delays of 8 to 10 hr. on 
freight trains and 3 to 4 hr. on passenger 
trains. No trains have been annulled, and 
a return to normal operations is expected 
by July 13. 

The line of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
remains out of service between St. Louis 
and Cape Girardeau, Mo., passenger trains 
being annulled and freight service rerouted 
via Springfield. Local service is being 
operated between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Cape Girardeau, while “head end” traffic 
between the latter point and St. Louis is 
being handled over the highway by the 
Frisco Transportation Company. Work 
trains are expected to get into the flooded 
area by the weekend of July 12-13. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas tracks south of 
St. Charles, Mo., were restored to service 
July 8, and passenger trains No. 5 and 6 
were reinstated the same day, using Wabash 
tracks between St. Louis and St. Charles. 
Freight service was also restored, using 
the same detour. Complete restoration of 
Katy trackage was anticipated for July 11. 

The Illinois Central reported all service 
normal except in its Murphysboro district 
where washouts and high water closed 
the freight branch between Sand Ridge, 
Ill., and Gale. In the same area _the 
Missouri Pacific embargoed _ stations 
Warnock, Ill, to Murphysboro and Cache, 
inclusive. 


Luther Walter, Shippers’ 
Counsel, Dies 


Luther M. Walter, formerly trustee of 
the Chicago Great Western, widely known 
shippers’ counsel, and recently appointed 
director of the Toledo, Peoria & Western, 
died at Evanston, Ill., on June 30, Born at 
Blaine, Ky., on March 2, 1877, Mr. Walter 
received his higher education at the Na- 
tional Normal University, Lebanon, Ohio, 
(B.E., 1896) and was graduated in law by 
Columbian University (now George Wash- 
ington University). From 1893 to 1899 he 
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was a school teacher; in 1898 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Kentucky; from 1900 
to 1902 he served as a clerk in the U. S. 
Census office; and in 1902 he became a 
member of the U. S. Board of Pension Ap- 
peals. In 1903 he entered the employ of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
served as law clerk, examiner, and attorney 
until 1910, when he became a member of 
the law firm of Walter, Burchmore and 
Belnap, and its predecessors. During 1918 
Mr. Walter served as assistant director of 
public service and accounting of the U. S. 
Railroad Administration, and in 1935 he 
was appointed trustee of the Chicago Great 
Western, in which capacity he continued 
until that road was returned to private oper- 
ation in 1941. 


Chicago Roads Report Heavy 
July 4 Holiday Travel 


4 general survey of passenger business 
in and out of the Chicago area for the three- 
day holiday period embracing Independence 
Day indicated that traffic was generally 
better than a year ago. While nearly all 
roads reported instances of short-haul 
standees, equipment was generally adequate 
to meet the heavy demands. This is what 
the individual lines report: 


Baltimore & Ohio. Coach travel out of Chicago 
12 to 15 per cent greater than a year ago, setting 
an all-time high. Twenty-two extra coaches were 
operated out of Chicago during the three day 
weekend. 

Chesapeake & Ohio. Fourth of July traffic 
outbound from Chicago on the Pere Marquette 
district showed a 19 per cent increase over the 
same period a year ago. Train No. 8 operated 
to Grand Rapids, Mich., in 2 sections July 3, 
and No. 18, the recently-established ‘‘Muskegon- 
White Lake Week-Ender,”’ carried a capacity load. 
Nos. 2 and 5 operated in two sections July 6. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois. Travel was very 
heavy, far exceeding any similar period traffic 
in recent years. The streamliners, the ‘“‘Whip- 
poorwill’ and ‘‘Meadowlark,’? operated in two 
sections southbound on July 3 and northbound on 
July 6. 

Chicago & North Western. Four trains out of 
Chicago operated in two sections and the ‘“‘Penin- 
sula 400” operated in three sections on July 3. 
These trains were operated in sections in the 
reverse direction on July 6. On Independence 
Day, 23 extra trains were operated from Chicago 
to the Arlington Park (Ill.) race track and 15 
extras were operated on July 5. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Traffic closely 
paralleled” that of May 30, but far exceeded that 
of July 4 a year ago. Separate sections of trains 
No. 5 and 55 were operated from Chicago to 
Galesburg, Ill., on July 3, and additional coaches 
were operated on most trains over the weekend. 
Four extra coaches and an extra diner were re- 
quired on the “Denver Zephyr” on July 3. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. Traffic ex- 
ceeded any Fourth of July on record. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Fifty 
suburban coaches, not required for their regular 
runs over the holiday weekend, were pressed into 
Service between Chicago and resort areas to the 
North. Six extra sections of regular trains were 
operated. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. Travel was 
very heavy, with extra cars on most trains. 

Chicago South Shore & South Bend. On July 
4a record of 24,080 passengers were handled, with 
all owned passenger equipment and 36 cars rented 
from a connection being pressed into service. 

Erie. All trains carried extra equipment and 
were loaded to capacity. July 4 traffic was some- 
what greater than a year ago. 

Grand Trunk Western. Record travel required 
Operation of extra coach and Pullman equipment 
on all regular trains. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Holiday traffic on the 
Alton route was 10 per cent greater than that over 
the Memorial. Day Weekend. Two sections of No. 

were operated from Chicago July 3, when a 
total of 2,677 passengers departed on G. M. & O. 
trains. Two sections of No. 19 operated July 4, 
and trains No. 2 and 18 operated with green flags 
on July 6. 
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Illinois Central. This road reported the “‘high- 
est peacetime Fourth in many years,” all trains 
being filled out with extra equipment and loaded 
to capacity. The “City of New Orleans” oper- 
ated in 2 sections from Memphis, Tenn., to Chi- 
cago, on July 6. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 
Reporting the heaviest Independence Day travel 
out of Chicago since 1940, the Soo Line stated 
that it was necessary to operate train No. 17 
July 3 and No. 18 July 6 in separate coach and 
Pullman sections, while all other trains carried 
extra coaches. 

New York Central. Fifty-one extra coaches 
were operated outbound from Chicago to take 
care of the holiday travel. The ‘‘Pacemaker”’ 
operated in two sections July 3. It was reported 
that the recent delivery of 300 new coaches helped 
the equipment situation markedly. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis. Nickel Plate 
passenger travel was exceptionally heavy, one 
extra section being operated and extra equipment 
filling out all regular trains. 

Pennsylvania. Traffic was slightly heavier than 
a year ago. Trains which operated in sections 


“ included the “Union” and the ‘Trailblazer’ out- 


bound July 3, the ‘Trailblazer’? and ‘‘Liberty 
Limited” inbound July 4, the ‘“‘Liberty,’’ ‘‘Goth- 
am,” and “Southland” outbound July 5, and the 
“General” inbound July 6. 

Wabash. Travel was reported heavy, with 
extra equipment being operated on all regular 
trains. 


N. Y. C. Tugs Being Equipped 
with Two-Way Radio 


The New York Central has announced 
it is installing two-way FM radio com- 
munication between its New York harbor 
fleet of 24 tugboats and the tug dispatch- 
er’s office at Weehawken, N. J. Eleven of 
the tugs already have been equipped and 
installation will be completed during July, 
the announcement said. The equipment for 
the project was purchased from the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company. 


66,000 Visit I. C. 4-H Club 
Train on Month’s Tour 


Approximately 66,000 persons viewed 


various exhibits on a “4-H Club train,” 
prepared and financed by the Illinois Cen- 
tral and operated for a month’s tour of 80 
farm communities recently in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. The tour was the I. C.’s 
latest contribution to 4-H Club work along 
its lines and a continuation of assistance to 






farm boys and girls which it first began in 
1923. Since that date, the road, through the 
awarding of prizes, has enabled some 1,500 
4-H Club members to attend the annual 
“4-H Club Congress” and the International 
Livestock Show in Chicago. 

The program and arrangements for the 
tour were prepared under the direction of 
P. R. Farlow, general agricultural agent of 
the I. C., in cooperation with the local 4-H 
Clubs, the National 4-H Club committee, 
the extension services of Mississippi State 
and Louisiana State Universities and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
train, the exhibit cars of which were pre- 
pared at the I. C.’s Chicago shops, was a 
“rolling school,” illustrating the most ad- 
vanced methods in farming and farm home- 
making. Acting as hosts and hostesses on 
the trip were 4-H Club leaders who have 
made noteworthy achievements in various 
branches of farm and home work. 

The tour—originally scheduled for the 
spring of 1942, but postponed because of 
the war—was proposed by Thomas E. Wil- 
son, a director of the I. C., chairman of 
the National 4-H Club and chairman of 
the board of directors of Wilson & Co. 
Its preparation and operation cost an esti- 
mated $25,000. The equipment therefor 
consisted of a baggage car for stock feed 
and equipment; a baggage car for 4-H 
livestock exhibits; two coaches, with seats 
removed, for exhibits; a coach converted 
into a small motion picture theatre and a 
sleeping and a dining car for personnel ac- 
companying the tour. 


Fred S. Keiser Dies 


Fred S. Keiser, associate director (ore 
and grain section) of the Railway Trans- 
port Department of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, died recently at Oak Park, Ill. Mr. 
Keiser was born at Union City, Tenn., on 
July 19, 1889, and entered railroad service 
in 1905 with the Illinois Central, engaging 
in freight rate work until 1915, when he 
went with the Western Trunk Line Com- 
mittee on similar work. From 1919 to 1942 
Mr. Keiser was traffic commissioner for 
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Exhibit car of the Illinois Central’s “4-H Club train” 
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the Duluth (Minn.) Chamber of Com- 
merce and traffic manager for the Duluth 
Board of Trade. He was president of the 
Port Authority of Duluth from 1935 to 
1942 and chairman of the Inland Water- 
ways Committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League from 1922 to 1942. Mr. 
Keiser became associate director—ore and 
grain of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion in 1942. He was also general grain 
agent of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from 1943 to 1945. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 5 totaled 629,204 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on July 10. This was a decrease of 216,937 
cars, or 25.6 per cent, below the previous 
week, a decrease of 50,571 cars, or 7.4 
per cent, below the corresponding week 
last year, and a decrease of 97,459 cars, or 
13.4. per cent, below the comparable 1945 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 28 totaled 846,141 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 














For the Week Ended Saturday, June 28 
District 1947 1946 1945 
Eastern .. 158,069 164,613 157,815 
Allegheny 5 185,023 186,096 196,788 
Pocahontas .... 46,299 72,293 58,855 
Southern ..... 123,555 135,724 123,833 
Northwestern .. 135,913 116,124 136,919 
Central Western 131,186 134,203 141,477 
Southwestern .. 66,096 70,491 78,260 

Total Western 
Districts .. 333,195 320,818 356,656 
Total All Roads 846, 141 879, 544 893,947 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain 
products 55,258 48,382 62,385 
Livestock ..... 11,434 12,610 13,308 
BN PER ene : 129,446 184,687 174,536 
Coke ... caer 12,416 12,732 14,668 
Forest products 46,644 48,936 47,235 
Ore Rei en ake 82,328 58,510 76,234 
Merchandise 1.c.1 116,206 129,555 108,149 
Miscellaneous .. 392,399 384,132 397,432 
— awe 846,141 879,544 893,947 
une 21 901,296 858,423 876,703 
Same 24 ....... 895,292 867,918 873,322 
une 7 900,747 830,128 884,658 
ge) eee 830,383 626,885 837,886 


Cumulative total, 


weeks .... 21,670,560 19,015,862 21,278,546 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended June 28 totaled 79,066 cars, as com- 
pared to 81,428 cars for the previous week 
and 70,060 cars for the corresponding week 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 

: Cars Rec’d from 

Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
June 28, 1947 79,066 38,333 
June 29, 1946 70,060 35,432 

Cumulative totals for 
anada: 

June 28, 1947 .... 1,871,698 966,430 
June 29, 1946 1,732,495 882,635 


Diesel Locomotive Costs— 
A Correction 
S. B. Paul of the American Locomotive 
Company was one of the coauthors of the 
paper entitled “Many Features Incorporated 
to Reduce Diesel Costs” submitted in the 
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Modern Instruction Car of the Union Pacific 


A 54-seat, air-conditioned railroad instruction car, modern in every respect, has been completed by 


the Union Pacific at a cost of $100,000. 


The car, designed as a movable classroom for railroaders. 


and the public, features ceiling loudspeakers and hand microphones along its side walls for audience 


participation in discussions. It is equipped 


with a motion picture projector and screen. 


“A propane 


engine furnishes power for lights, air conditioning and a hot water heating system, making the car 


a self-contained unit. 


A.S.M.E. symposium on Diesel locomotives 
held at Chicago on June 17 and published 
on page 1310 of the June 28 Railway Age. 
Mr. Paul’s name was inadvertently omitted 
from that article. J. W. Teker, Transporta- 
tion Motor Engineering Division, and M. 
D. Henshaw, Transportation Control En- 
gineering Division, General Electric Com- 
pany, and John Seagren, American Loco- 
motive Company, are the other authors. 


C. P. R. Head Cites Need for 
Higher Rates 


Canadian railways cannot be expected to 
continue to provide the Canadian people 
with the quality of service they expect, 
and to which they are entitled, on revenues 
based on economic conditions prevalent in 
1922, W. M. Neal, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific, said on June 
23 in St. John, N. B., at the conclusion of 
an inspection tour of the road’s properties 
and services in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. 

“The position of the railways is dis- 
tinctly comparable to that of any other 
industry providing and selling goods and 
services,’ Mr. Neal added. “Increased 
maintenance and operation costs can only 
be met by increased revenues and the 
Canadian Pacific, faced with drastic ad- 
vances in material and labor costs, can 
only secure the money to maintain and 
improve its services in keeping with the 


importance and growth of the nation 
through increases in its charges to the 
producers in other industries using its 
services.” 


May Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to the American 
Trucking Association transported in May 
2,357,328 tons of freight, a decrease of 1.3 
per cent under the 2,388,494 tons transported 
in April, but an increase of 2.4 per cent 
over the 2,301,265 tons hauled in May, 
1946. The A.T.A. index figure, based on 
the 1938-40 average, was 193 for May, as 
compared with 203 for the previous month. 

The May figures, according to the 
A.T.A., are based on comparable reports 
from 269 carriers in 42 states. Carriers in 
the Eastern district reported a tonnage de- 
crease of 3.1 per cent below April, but an 
increase of 3.2 per cent over May, 1946; 
carriers in the Southern region reported an 
increase of 8.7 per cent over April, but 2 
decrease of 9.3 per cent under May, 1946; 
and carriers in the Western district re- 
ported increases ‘of 0.1 per cent and 3.8 per 
cent, respectively. 





News of organizations, addi- 
tional general news, and a list 
of current publications appear 
on pages 114-118. 
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With the Government Agencies 











A.A.R. for Rejection 
of Punitive Per Diem 


Contends proposal of commis- 
sion examiners would ‘“‘de- 
moralize’’ car supply 


Respondent railroads in the investigation 
instituted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to determine whether a $2 per 
diem rental charge for freight cars, other 
than tank and refrigerator cars, would 
promote greater efficiency in the use of 
equipment during periods of car shortage 
contended in oral argument before the com- 
mission should find that because a serious 
in any form would have a demoralizing 
rather than beneficial effect upon the car 
supply. 

As reported in Railway Age of June 21, 
page 1275, Examiners Witters and Smith, 
making a proposed report in the proceed- 
ing, recommended in part that the com- 
mission should find that because a serious 
box car shortage is imminent, a per diem 
charge of $5 should be collected for a 
temporary period on box cars of foreign 
ownership held by one railroad in excess 
of five days as a result of “delinquent 
handling” in any terminal or switching 
district. The $5 charge would appily to 
(1) cars held for placement for unloading, 
unless notice of constructive placement has 
been sent or given in accordance with the 
uniform demurrage rules; (2) cars await- 
ing removal from sidings after having 
been unloaded; (3) cars awaiting move- 
ment after loading is completed, except 
cars loaded with grain held for federal 
or state inspection; (4) cars awaiting in- 
terchange after tender by connecting lines ; 
(5) cars held for prospective loading, ex- 
cept cars held or stored for the loading 
of grain; and (6) cars loaded with com- 
pany material. 


Question of Authority—T. L. Pres- 
ton, assistant general counsel of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, argued 
that the proceeding should be dismissed on 
the basis that the commission is without 
authority under the Interstate Commerce 
Act to prescribe penalty per diem, whether 
through blanket adjustment of the rate 
or through “any such attempt at selective 
and limited penalty as that advanced in the 
Proposed report.” He said that the record 
showed no justification for the prescrip- 
tion of any penalty system. 

“It scarcely requires argument to support 
the proposition that the current perform- 
ance of the railroads in meeting the re- 
quirements of commerce, despite the diffi- 
culties inherent in the car shortage, is 
characterized by outstanding efficiency,” 

tr. Preston said. “No basis whatever is 
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to be found in this overall performance 
for resort to a system of penalties. The 
examiners fully recognize this.” 

With respect to reports compiled by the 
commission’s Bureau of Service which at- 
tributed shortages in car supply to alleged 
delinquent handling of cars by the rail- 
roads, Mr. Preston said that the reports 
afford “no probative basis for a finding 
of any substantial occasion for the imposi- 
tion of a penalty per diem.” He added that 
the bureau’s agents were “governed by the 
mere matter of record delay and made no 
investigation to ascertain causes.” 

According to Mr. Preston, a_ blanket 
penalty per diem would penalize without 
distinction between efficient and inefficient 
operation; would heavily handicap, and in 


. many instances bankrupt, terminating rail- 


roads; and would heavily penalize move- 
ments of empty cars back to originating 
territory direct by railroads enjoying little 
or no revenue movement of the loaded 
cars. The latter situation, he said, would 
magnify the burden of a large contribution 
already being made in such cases to the 
most expeditious and effective distribution 
of the inadequate car supply. 


Costly Bookkeeping—“From any prac- 
tical point of view, a scheme for limited 
and selective per diem penalties must be 
shown to be free from ambiguity, capable 
of ready administration and enforcement 
and calculated to produce some real con- 
tribution to efficiency in utilization of the 
car supply,” Mr. Preston continued. “In 
no one of these aspects does the proposal 
advanced by the examiners vindicate itself.” 

Mr. Preston said that, under the terms 
of the proposed report, “hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars” would have to be ex- 
pended yearly by the railroads to “keep 
track” of individual cars. “The time and 
energy of thousands of employees would 
necessarily be directed to investigation 
and the resolution of controversy, all un- 
accompanied by any perceptible benefit to 
the car supply,” he added. “In practice 
the scheme would, in the last analysis, be 
dependent upon the vigilance of the yard- 
master in exposing himself as an ineffictual 
officer of the railroad.” 

The A. A. R. counsel said that the or- 
ganizations and personnel which “pro- 
duced the magnificent wartime perform- 
ance of the railroads” now “deserve the 
confidence of the commission and of the 
public” in the matter of operation. “They 
have not suddenly turned incompetent,” 
he said. “To impose a system of penalty 
upon them cannot fail to undermine con- 
fidence, produce confusion, harassment and 
controversy, and contribute to demoraliza- 
tion rather than benefit to the strenuous 
efforts being made by management to meet 
the requirements of the current car situa- 
tion.” 

(Continued on page 91) 


1.C.C. Orders New 
Class-Rate Set-Up 


Requires No. 28300 adjustment 
and provides for tie-in 
with Ex Parte 162 


Following through from the Supreme 
Court’s May 12 decision upholding its in- 
terim order in the No. 28300 class-rate 
case, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued in that proceeding a supple- 
mental report requiring the railroads to 
apply the interim adjustment to class rates 
in effect before the Ex Parte 162 increases, 
without prejudice to the filing of tariffs 
increasing the class rates as thus adjusted 
by 22% per cent in lieu of the Ex Parte 
162 increases. In the latter connection the 
railroads had suggested an “in lieu” in- 
crease of 25 per cent. The results of the 
commission’s determination, if the permis- 
sive Ex Parte 162 phase becomes fully. 
effective, will be to increase present class 
rates in Official territory approximately 9 
per cent while decreasing ciass rates in 
Southern, Western Trunk Line and South- 
western territories about 10 per cent. 

The No. 28300 order, issued before the 
Ex Parte 162 proceeding arose but stayed 
by injunction pending the Supreme Court’s 
action, requires a general increase of 10 
per cent in class rates applicable within 
Official territory and a general decrease 
of 10 per cent in class rates applicable 
within and between Southern, Western 
Trunk Line and Southewestern territories, 
and between those territories on the one 
hand and Official Territory on the other, 
subject to prescribed distance rates as 
minima. The railroad tariffs proposing to 
publish this adjustment with a January 1, 
1946, effective date were those enjoined 
pending the Supreme Court’s determina- 
tion; and, meanwhile, the Ex Parte 162 
decision resulted in class-rate increases, 
effective last January 1, of 25 per cent 
within Official territory, 2214 per cent be- 
tween that territory and other territories, 
and 20 per cent within and between other 
territories. 


The Net Result—Thus, in effecting 
the No. 28300 adjustment now required and 
super-imposing on it the authorized substi- 
tute for the Ex Parte 162 increases, rail- 
roads in Official territory will come out 
with a net increase of about 9 per cent in 
present class rates, ie, the pre-Ex Parte 
162 basis will be up about 34 per cent as 
compared with the present 25 per cent. In 
Southern, Western Trunk Line and South- 
western territories, on the other hand, the 
pre-Ex Parte 162 basis will be up only 
about 10 per cent as compared with the 
present 20 per cent. Meanwhile present 
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class rates will be up 2% per cent in 
Mountain-Pacific territory where the No. 
28300 order does not apply. 

The commission’s supplemental report re- 
views briefly the litigation which the No. 
28300 case went through after the interim 
order was issued on May 15, 1945. That 
decision of the commission was reported 
in Railway Age of May 26, 1945, page 937; 
it embraced the No. 28310 investigation of 
the Consolidated Classification as well as 
the class-rate proceeding. The interim ad- 
justment is a preliminary step which the 
railroads are required to take while they 
proceed to comply with the decision’s 
permanent plan calling for the establish- 
ment of a uniform classification to apply 
throughout the country and a completely 
revised scale of class rates to apply (like 
the interim adjustment) in all territories 
except Mountain-Pacific. The litigation 
ended with the Supreme Court’s decision 
of May 12 which was reported in Railway 
Age of May 24, page 1077. 

When the interim adjustment was en- 
joined in December, 1945, the commission 
issued Special Permission Orders Nos. 
27460 and 27461, permitting the filing of 
supplements postponing “until the further 
order of the commission” the tariffs which 
had been filed to make the required rates 
effective January 1, 1946. The present re- 
port vacates those special-permission ord- 
ers, and modifies the Ex Parte 162 decision 
to permit the adjustment now authorized 
in lieu of those increases. In railroad traffic 
circles this week the report was being in- 
terpreted as requiring that tariffs publish- 
ing the new adjustments be filed July 23, 
with effective dates of August 22 or 23. 
The report was dated July 7 and the vaca- 
ting orders will be effective 15 days after 
they are served. 


Basis of Decision—In thus disposing 
of the issues before it, the commission 
quoted from its Ex Parte 162 report 
language which made it “clear” that “it 
was the intent in the petition in Ex Parte 
No. 162 that whatever increase we author- 
ized should be imposed upon the rates of 
the petitioners, as if the suspended rates 
here involved were in effect, in the event 
the pending court review proceedings 
should result in sustaining our interim 
order.” This interpretation “followed a 
formal statement to the same effect by the 
chief counsel for the railroads, during the 
hearing of Ex Parte No. 162... which 
has not been changed either in that pro- 
ceeding .. . or in the proceeding now un- 
der consideration, while pending in the 
courts,” the report added. 

“In carrying out for the future the con- 
tinuing authority for increases in Ex Parte 
No. 162,” it continued, “the petitioners in 
that proceeding, having accepted without 
question the commission’s interpretaton of 
their petition and the relief sought to be 
justified by them, as far as these class 
rates then under suspension are concerned, 
must accept that interpretation as a quali- 
fication when the event occurs that they 
contemplated might be possible, namely, 
that the commission’s order fixing interim 
rates might eventually be sustained by the 
courts and become effective. 

“The rates that have been sustained are 
below those approved on any of the three 
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bases of percentage increase, 20, 22% or 
25 per cent. . From informal telegrams 
sent us by the respondents in Southern, 
Official, and Western territories, it is clear 
that they recognize the obligation that the 
increases allowed in Ex Parte No. 162 
should be applied to the interim class rates 
approved by us in this proceeding, instead 
of those in effect when they took advantage 
of our authorization in Ex Parte No. 162. 
They urge that the increases be 25 per 
cent, as originally applied for by them in 
Ex Parte No. 162.... 


Uniform Increase Set—“Our findings 
herein contemplate that the carriers 
promptly will effect the relation of rates 
in the different territories as required by 
our interim order in No. 28300. It does 
not follow necessarily that the increases 
authorized in Ex Parte No. 162 should be 
added to the rates resulting from that ad- 
justment. The increases and_ reductions 
ordered in No. 28300 were designed to 
bring about a closer uniformity in the level 
of class rates in the respective rate terri- 
tories. When the level and relation of rates 
prescribed in No. 28300 are made effective, 
we are of the view that a uniform percent- 
age increase under Ex 
should be applied. We find that the class 
rates prescribed in No. 28300 may be in- 
creased by 22.5 per cent, in lieu of the 
percentage increases previously authorized 
in Ex Parte No. 162.” 

Meanwhile, the commission had noted 
that the state of New York and governors 
of the New England states, who were 
among those appealing the No. 28300 order 
to the courts, had urged that no order with 
respect to the interim adjustment be en- 
tered without further hearing, or before 
the conclusion of certain other pending 
proceedings, such as the commission’s in- 
vestigations of pick-up and delivery serv- 
ices and charges on small shipments, and 
the application of Official-territory roads 
for authority to adjust their I.c.l. and any- 
quantity rates. While remaining unmoved 
by such urging, the commission reminded 
those parties that No. 28300 remained up- 
on its docket, “and may be reopened for 
just cause shown upon proper application 
made in the manner provided in our Gen- 
eral Rules of Practice.” 

Commissioner Splawn filed a brief con- 
curring-in-part opinion. He agreed with 
the vacation of the  special-permission 
orders in No. 28300, but he was not con- 
vinced that the majority was justified in 
undertaking to modify or change the com- 
mission’s findings in Ex Parte 162. The 
report also noted that Commissioner 
Mitchell, “not having been a member of 
the commission when the proceedings were 
decided,” and Commissioner Barnard, 
“necessarily absent,” did not participate in 
the present determination. 


Water-Competitive Rate Cases 
Set for Further Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set July 31 as the date for the opening 
of further hearing at Portland, Ore., on 
that phase of the rail-water competitive 
situation which relates to transcontinental 
rail rates, intercoastal water rates, and all- 
water, water-rail, and rail-water rates be- 


Parte No. 162. 


tween Pacific coast ports and _ interior 
points. As noted in Ratlway Age of July 5, 
page 59, the commission recently issued an 
interim report in those proceedings, author- 
izing certain rate increases which the rail- 
roads had announced they were willing to 
make. 

The proceedings are docketed as Nos, 
29663, 29664, and 29708, and the Portland 
hearing will be held at the Multnomah 
Hotel before Examiner Howard Hosmer, 


William J. Kennedy Reappointed 
to Retirement Board 


William J. Kennedy, “public” member 
and chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, has been reappointed by President 
Truman for a five-year term beginning 
August 29. The reappointment, which re- 
quires confirmation by the Senate, was sub- 
mitted to that body on July 7. 

Mr. Kennedy has been R.R.B.’s chairman 
since April, 1946, when he was appointed 
for the unexpired term of Murray W. Lati- 
mer, who had resigned in January, 1946. 


Motion to Postpone R. E. A. Case 
Overruled by Commission 


Acting in the Docket No. 29679 pro- 
ceeding, pertaining to the method of divi- 
sion of Railway Express Agency earnings, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
overruled a motion by the eastern railroads 
to postpone further hearing for at least 
60 days to permit those carriers to negotiate 
with southern and western roads for a 
“more equitable” basis of allocating inter- 
group revenues. 

The eastern roads also had suggested 
that, should the proposed negotiations fail, 
they would present at the adjourned hear- 
ing in the proceeding a basis which they 
believed would result in “lawful and just” 
divisions of express revenues for the eastern 
roads. Both the southern and western 
carriers objected to the motion. 

At the same time, the commission ordered 
the reopening of the Finance Docket No. 
7322, Securities and Acquisition of Control 
of Railway Express Agency, Incorporated, 
and Finance Docket No. 7316, Express 
Contract, 1929, proceedings for “further 
hearing that part of the order . . . which 
relates to the pooling arrangement and 
to the distribution among the participating 
carriers of ‘Rail Transportation Revenue’.” 
The hearings will be held July 22 at the 
commission’s Washington, D. C., offices 
before Commissioner Splawn and Examiner 


Way. 


Commission Sets Back Hearing 
Dates in C. & D. Probe 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set back previously announced hearing 
dates in its investigations into allowances 
paid by railroads, truckers and freight for- 
warders to persons performing pick-up and 
delivery service or transporting l.c.l. an 
less-than-truckload freight between stations 
at Kansas City, Mo.-Kan.,; Minneapolis 
Minn., and St. Paul; and Seattle, Wash.. 
and Portland, Ore. As noted in Railway 
Age of June 14, page 1231, the inquiries 
will be for the purpose of determining 
whether such allowances paid to ware 
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housemen, pool car distributors and ship- 
pers are in excess of amounts provided in 
tariffs and thus in violation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

The proceedings, over which Examiner 
Burton Fuller will preside, have been re- 
scheduled -as follows: Kansas City, No. 
29762, September 8, at the Hotel President, 


Kansas City, Mo.; Twin Cities, No. 29763, 


September 16, at the U. S. Court House, 
Minneapolis; Seattle, No. 29764, Septem- 
ber 24, at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle; and 
Portland, No. 29765, September 29, at the 
Hotel Multnomah, Portland. 


Increase in First-Class Fares 
Sought by Southern Roads 


Thirty-six railroads operating in the 
South, including 23 Class I carriers, have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to increase, on five days’ 
notice, their basic parlor and sleeping car 
fares by 6.06 per cent. Under the pro- 
posed tariffs, the one-way fares would be 
increased from 3.3 cents per mile to ap- 
proximately 3.5 cents per mile; round- 
trip fares would become approximately 
3.15 cents per mile; and minimum one- 
way fares would be 15 cents. No increase 
in coach fares is sought. 

Observing that they derive a large por- 
tion of their gross revenues from passen- 
ger service, the petitioning roads contended 
that such service should contribute a fair 
share to increased operating costs. They 
added that the 17.6 per cent freight rate 
increase effective January 1 has proved 
inadequate to meet rising operating ex- 
penses. 

The carriers also are seeking the same 
rate adjustments from state commissions 
with respect to intrastate first-class fares. 


A. A. R. for Rejection of 
Punitive Per Diem 
(Continued from page 89) 


Short Lines’ Views—J. M. Hood, 
president of the American Short Line Rail- 
toad Association, urged the commission to 
dismiss the proceeding and “let the rail- 
toads do the best job they know how with 
the least interference.” Mr. Hood, con- 
tending also that the proposed report was 
ambiguous in many respects, said that a 
penalty per diem would result in less effi- 
ciency and further depletion of the car 
supply. He added that the commission 
would find it impossible to “police” an 
order imposing a penalty per diem charge. 

H. L. Walker, general counsel of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, also opposed the im- 
Position ef a penalty per diem, but said 
that the commission should increase the 
charge to what he called a compensatory 
basis of approximately $1.60. Asserting 
that a penalty per diem would be both 
costly and impracticable, Mr. Walker said 
that the fixing of a compensatory rate 
Would expedite the movement of cars and 
result in the building of more equipment. 
As did Messrs. Hood and Preston, he also 
advocated dismissal of the proceeding. 

Insisting that the commission has the 
authority to increase per diem, Frank 
Perrin, counsel for the Office of Defense 
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Transportation, urged the imposition of 
a $3.50 per diem rate, which, he said, could 
be “fluctuated” in accordance with the car 
supply. Stating that the earning capacity 
of cars has “skyrocketed,” Mr. Perrin ar- 
gued that the increased per diem should be 
applied to all types of freight equipment. 
While he declined to comment as _ to 
whether the $3.50 rate would be compensa- 
tory or punitive, Mr. Perrin intimated that 
any substantial increase in per diem would 
stimulate the purchase of more cars and 
thus tend to offset the existing shortages. 

H. L. Cockrum, representing the De- 
partment of Agriculture, recommended $2 
as a “compensatory” rate, and said that 
any penalty per diem should be based on 
a “graduated scale” similar to that used for 
determining demurrage charges. Contend- 
ing that the $2 rate should be only tem- 
porary, Mr. Cockrum said that it would 
decrease car detention and make more cars 
available for the anticipated record loading 
of agricultural products, particularly grain, 
later this year. 


I.C.C. Denies Post Office Plea 
to Delay Mail Pay Proceeding 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
this week denied a petition of the Post Of- 
fice Department to vacate a commission 
order of May 19 in which it set July 10 as 
the hearing date in the Docket No. 9200 
proceeding, wherein the railroads are seek- 
ing an increase of 45 per cent in rates for 
handling United States mail. At the same 
time, the commission also denied another 
Post Office Department petition in which 
it was sought to disqualify I. L. Koch as 
an examiner in the same proceeding. 

In its petition the Post Office Department 
contended that no facts have been estab- 
lished by the railroads as a basis for an 
emergency hearing or justifying departure 
from the “normal, orderly procedure.” As- 
serting that the commission is without au- 
thority in law to grant an interim increase 
in railway mail pay rates, the department 
said that a hearing on July 10 would be 
“substantially ex parte in nature.” 

“The Post Office Department has had 
no adequate opportunity to examine into 
the accuracy and completeness of the evi- 
dence the petitioners [railroads] propose to 
offer, nor to develop evidence in opposition 
thereto,” the petition continued. “The sys- 
tem of railway mail pay should be com- 
pletely reexamined prior to the entry of an 
order increasing or decreasing rates.” 

Stating that it has been approximately 
20 years since there has been a proceeding 
of “similar magnitude,” the department said 
that it will require a “large number of per- 
sonnel” to; enable it to “discharge its re- 
sponsibilities in this regard.” “Existing ap- 
propriations make no allowance therefor, 
and as in the past, special appropriation by 
Congress will be required,” the department 
said, adding that a request for such an 
appropriation is now pending before Con- 
gress. 

According to the department, it had in- 
sufficient time in which to examine cost 
studies prepared by the railroads, which, 
it said, failed to explain them accurately or 
fully. As reported in Railway Age of April 
19, page 812, a pre-hearing conference was 
held earlier that month at which time rep- 


resentatives of the railroads and Post Of- 
fice Department agreed to confer on the 
cost studies with Dr. Ford K. Edwards, 
chief cost analyst of the I.C.C. Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics. 

With respect to Examiner Koch, the de- 
partment asserted that he was “prejudiced” 
against the Post Office Department and 
“does not possess the necessary impartiality 
required in a proceding of this kind.” It 
further contended that Examiner Koch dis- 
played an “adversary position in general” 
which caused department officers to believe 
he was “representing the railroads,” adding 
that although he had received no evidence 
on the question, he “formed and expressed” 
the conclusion that an interim increase 
would be granted .because of the “unneces- 
sary delay” caused by the department. 


Adjustment Sought in Tennessee 
Interstate Freight Rates 


Railroads operating in Tennessee have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to institute an investigation into the refusal 
by the Railroad and Public Utility Com- 
mission of that state to permit intrastate 
freight rate increases in line with the 
interstate adjustment authorized by the 
i... C. C. 1m Bx Parte No: 162. 


Must Furnish Refrigeration for 
Potatoes from Southeast 


Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has condemned as “not just 
and reasonable” suspended tariffs whereby 
railroads proposed to withdraw refrigera- 
tion service at points east of the Mississippi 
river for early (immature) white potatoes 
originating at stations in Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. The report was in I. & S. Docket No. 
5458, and the suspended schedules had been 
published to be effective during the current 
season from last February 10 until Sep- 
tember 10. 

However, as the commission interpreted 
it, the railroad presentation showed that the 
carriers were “seeking to divest themselves 
permanently of the duty” to furnish the 
refrigeration service. The report went on 
to point out that the “transportation” which 
railroads are required to furnish under 
section 1(3) and (4) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act is “specifically defined to 
include ‘refrigeration or icing.’” The car- 
riers “may not by their tariffs divest them- 
selves of a lawful duty,” the commission 
added. 

It proceeded to find in the record of the 
case “undisputed scientific data and the 
recorded experience of shippers and grow- 
ers” which “attest to the fact that early 
white potatoes require refrigeration in 
transit when moved in warm weather, and 
that this need is greatly intensified with re- 
spect to the potatoes when they have been 
washed.” Meanwhile, there was evidence as 
to the spread of washing since 1933. All of 
which led the commission to conclude that, 
“while early white potatoes have been han- 
dled in ventilated box cars and dry refrig- 
erator cars, and are yet handled to a con- 
siderable extent in dry refrigerator cars, 
the rising demand for refrigeration service 
is not a mere whim of shippers but is the 
result of extensive studies made for the 
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purpose of diminishing decay and meeting 
the competition with potatoes shipped from 
other producing areas under refrigeration.” 

The railroads contended, among other 
arguments in support of the suspended 
tariffs, that furnishing of the refrigeration 
service would require them to spend large 
sums of money for additional facilities, and 
that, under existing conditions, large quan- 
tities of ice would have to be hauled into 
the loading territories. The commission 
called these carrier statements “substantial- 
ly overdrawn,” while it found “without 
foundation” respondents’ other contention 
that they would have to prepare to furnish 
refrigeration on 100 per cent of the potato 
movement. 

“Although the holding out of refrigera- 
tion service leaves the door open for an un- 
expected demand for such service in excess 
of a carrier’s capacity, it is a practical cer- 
tainty that the demand will not arise,” the 
report said in the latter connecion. “The 
shipper,” it added, “must pay for the serv- 
ice he obtains, and doubtless will request no 
more than he -believes will be required.” 
Meanwhile, the order requiring that the 
suspended schedules be cancelled is “with- 
out prejudice to the issuance of service 
orders limiting or prohibiting for a tem- 
porary period the icing of potatoes.” 


Faricy Disputes Charge Worst 
Car Shortage Impends 


William T. Faricy, president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, this week 
refuted a statement of a Department of 
Commerce officer that the freight car short- 
age later this summer will be.“‘more seri- 
ous” than any yet experienced. The as- 
sertion, made by T. J. Murphy, of the ma- 
chinery and metals section of the Office of 
Domestic Commerce is included in an ar- 
ticle in the July issue of “Domestic Com- 
merce,” a monthly publication of the de- 
partment. 

Declaring that while there is nothing in 
prospect so far as the railroads are con- 
cerned that supports Mr. Murphy’s fore- 
cast, Mr. Faricy conceded in a prepared 
statement that “it is true that we now 
have a freight car shortage due to record- 
breaking peacetime demands and the rail- 
roads’ inability to get all the cars they 
need.” 

“Tt is also true,” he continued, “that 
this situation may be aggravated with the 
harvesting of bumper crops, but we will not 
see anything to compare with the car short- 
ages of the early ’20’s, and the conditions 
in this respect should be better than they 
were last year.” - 

According to Mr. Faricy, there has been 
a steady decline in the car shortage since 
the week ending March 15, when the aver- 
age daily car shortage reached a 1947 peak 
of 36,933 cars. He added that the latter fig- 
ure was reduced to 12,755 cars per day 
during the week ending June 7, as com- 
pared to an average daily shortage of 179,- 
239 cars during one week in 1922. At the 
same time, he reported that present car- 
loadings are approximating 150,000 a day, 
which, he added, is more traffic than the 
railroads were handling last year when 
they had more freight cars. 

“Judging from the best available in- 
formation as to prospective industrial and 
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crop production,” Mr. Faricy concluded, 
“the railroads see no reason why they 
should not be able to continue their present 
record of perfomance throughout the bal- 
ance of 1947. Certainly there is nothing in 
sight that would cause a car shortage which 
would even approach that reported in 1922. 
The railroads will continue to do every- 
thing: possible to alleviate the present short- 
age through the acquisition of new cars 
and through more intensive and efficient 
use of existing equipment.” 

Mr. Murphy’s prediction was based on 
the maintenance of current levels of busi- 
ness activity coupled with anticipated 
bumper crops to be harvested and moved. 
Stating that there are 24,000 fewer freight 
cars in operation today than at the be- 
ginning of 1946, Mr. Murphy remarked 
that “this reduction in rolling stock comes 
at a time when unprecedented peacetime de- 
mands are being made on transportation 
systems.” He added that 150,000 new cars 
are needed to relieve the current shortage 
and 574,000 additional cars to replace those 
units over 26 years old. 


R. F. C. Extended 


President Truman last week signed the 
recently-enacted Senate Joint Resolution 
135 which extends the life of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for one year 
beyond June 30, or until July 1, 1948. The 
resolution also made other changes in the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act. 

As extended, the provisions relating to 
railroad loans authorize R. F. C.: “To pur- 
chase the obligations of and to make loans 
to any business enterprise organized or 
operating under the laws of any state or 
the United States: Provided, that the pur- 
chase of obligations (including equipment 
trust certificates) of, or the making of 
loans to, railroads or air carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce or receivers thereof, 
shall be with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, respectively: Provided 
further, that in the case of railroads or air 
carriers not in receivership or trusteeship, 
the commission or the board, as the case 
may be, in connection with its approval of 
such purchases or loans, shall also certify 
that such railroad or air carrier, on the 
basis of present and prospective earnings, 
may be expected to meet its fixed charges 
without a reduction thereof through judi- 
cial reorganization except that such cer- 
tificates shall not be required in the case 
of loans or purchases made for the acquisi- 
tion of equipment or maintenance.” 


Senate Committee Reports 
Financial-Revamp Bill 


The Senate committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce last week reported to the 
Senate an amended version of S. 249, the 
bill sponsored by Chairman White of that 
committee to set up procedures for read- 
justment of railroad financial structures. 
The committee’s action placed on the 
Senate calendar a bill with provisions like 
the legislation being sponsored in _ the 
House by Representative Reed, Republi- 
can of Illinois, i. e., the procedures would 
apply to certain railroads undergoing re- 
organization as well as those not in the 
hands of the courts. 





The Senate committee tollowed up the 
foregoing action this week by voting to re 
port also an amended version of the House. 
approved “Mahaffie” bill (H. R. 2298), th 
provisions of which would apply only *t; 
roads not in the hands of the courts. Thi 
House-approved bill was sponsored } 
Representative Wolverton, Republican of 
New Jersey, chairman of that body’s com. 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerre: 
but it has become known as the “Mahaffe’ 
bill because it embodies recommendations of! 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 4 
presented by Commissioner Mahaffe. 

S. 249 was also a “Mahaffie” bill whe 
originally introduced by Senator Whit. 
The amendments which extend ‘its coverage 
to certain roads already -in the hands ¢ 
the courts were sponsored by » Senator 
Reed, Republican of Kansas, and Myer 
Democrat of Pennsylyania. The commit 
tee’s report ta the Senate listed eight road 
now undergoing reorganization whic 
would qualify for the right to use the pro. 
cedure of the bill. They include the Cen 
tral of New Jersey; Chicago, Rock Islanj 
& Pacific; Missouri Pacific; New York 


- New Haven & Hartford; St. Louis South 


western; and Wisconsin Central. 

With respect to the St. Louis South 
western, the report noted how that road js 
already carrying out a program for th 
termination of its reorganization proceeé: 
ing. “Permissive terms in the bill wil 
allow this to be accomplished without inter. 
ference,” the report added. It went on ti 
say that “the other railroads named wil 
be able to do likewise if granted the op- 
portunity which this bill provides.” 

In general the bill is drawn along ling 
of the similar measure passed by Congres 
last year and vetoed by President Truman 
but with changes which the committee be 
lieves will meet “all of the objections oj 
the President.” Provisions relating to rail 
reads not yet in the hands of the courts 
propose to reestablish in modified and am- 
plified form the voluntary readjustment 
procedures of the former McLaughlin act 
which expired November 1, 1945. Other 
provisions would apply those procedures 0 
a mandatory basis to the covered roat 
which are already undergoing reorganiz- 
tion. 

The earnings test to determine whether 
or not a road already in the hands of the 
courts would be eligible to invoke the bills 
procedures is different from that of previ 
ous bills. Under it, a carrier would be 
come eligible if its earnings in the 26-yea! 
period, 1921 to 1946, inclusive, exceeded it 
fixed charges. In the event a road wa 
leased by another road during the 192): 
1930 period, its eligibility would be deter- 
mined on the basi of its earnings during 
the 1937-1946 period. The Senate commtt- 
tee’s report called this “the stiff require: 
ment of 26 years’ earnings,” and identified 
it as “perhaps the biggest change from las 
year’s bill.” 

Another change provides that the bil 
shall not apply to any carrier if all of i 
outstanding stock, except directors’ qual 
fying shares, has been surrendered or traf 
ferred to a court-appointed trustee. Als#, 
as the committee report put it, the recom 
mended bill “stiffens and raises the requif¢ 
ments as to the number of assents of bont 
holders necesary in order to put a plat 
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into effect.” The report estimated that the 


a total capital liabilities proposed “to be 
Hoa rescued by this bill from the heavy hand 


of forfeiture” is approximately $214 billion. 
In arguing for favorable Senate action, 
‘Mthe report went on ‘to discuss what it 

B called the present ‘impasse between courts 
and commission. ; 

“At the very outset of its reconsideration 
of this legislation today,” it said, “the Con- 
gress is confronted by contradictions and 
M paradoxes in the administration of section 
77 which seemingly grow more extreme by 
the week. 

“It js a kind of Alphonse and Gaston 
act, the courts and the commission having 
been bowing to each other and sayig ‘you 
first’ on the question of revision of plans. 
The commission has taken the position that 
once it has certified a plan to the court, 
its responsibility ends unless and until the 
court refers the plan back to it for fur- 
ther proceedings. The commission has 
steadfastly held to the view that inasmuch 
as it was not so directed by section 77 
(that statute is silent on the matter), it 
should not request or even suggest to the 
court that a plan once approved be referred 
back to the commission for reexamination 
in the light of changed conditions. And 
this has remained true, regardless of how 
inequitable and outmoded the plan has be- 
come by reason of such changes. On the 
other hand the courts (including the Su- 
preme Court) have persistently said that if 
there was substantial evidence in the record 
to support the plan, they would not disturb 
it As a consequence of this doctrine of 
administrative conclusiveness, a plan, once 
approved and certified by the commission, 
becomes endowed with fatal finality. Noth- 
aman 8 (in the practical sense) can stop it. 
oe Even a virtually unanimous application by 
os the parties directly affected is of no avail 
, rail to recall it.” 
our . Meanwhile in the House Representative 
1 Reed recently introduced H. R. 3980 which 
tment Ss @ revised version of his proposal. This 
1 acti TW House bill is like the reported S. 249 
Othe and will become a substitute for H. R. 3237. 
ead It was considered by the House judiciary 

committee, but not acted upon, at an ex- 
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Emergency Board Reports 


Reporting on a dispute between the 
Alton, which was acquired May 31 by the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, and certain of its 
employees represented by the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, a National Railway 
Labor Panel emergency board has recom- 
mended that in all cases where three shifts 
are worked, the present lower wage of 
the second and third shift be advanced to 
the wage now paid for the first shift. The 
report, submitted to President Truman and 
made public last week, also recommended 
that the wage increases be retroactive to 
October 1, 1946. 
wm =The O. of R. T. had requested the Alton 
bill to set up a fund of approximately $30,000 
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f IE for the purpose of alleged wage inequalities 
ali: among about two-thirds of its employees, 
rals® such distribution to be made by agreement 
AIOE between the union and management. The 
coml'® railroad asserted that existing differences 
ut’® of pay were incident to all railroad oper- 
ont ations in the nation and that granting the 





plat employees’ request was impracticable, add- 
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ing that it would create other inequalities 
and was equivalent to a demand for an 
increase in wages. The union contended 
that the requested changes would elimi- 
nate specified inequalities in employee 
groups and that the resulting wage in- 
creases were merely incident to the main 
purpose of securing more uniformity of 
pay where urgently needed. 

The same board, reporting on a dispute 
between the Florida East Coast and certain 
of its employees represented by the Inter- 
national Association of Railway Employees, 
disclosed that the carrier, during mediation, 
signed an agreement with the union grant- 
ing the full 18% cents per hour wage in- 


crease to all Negro firemen employed by 
the F. E. C., this increase also being re- 
troactive to October 1, 1946. The union 
and its predecessor organization of Negro 
firemen were not parties to the 1946 na- 
tional arbitration proceedings resulting in 
a 16 cents per hour increase nor to the 
negotiations leading to the further 2%4 
cents per hour increase later granted by 
President Truman. In August, -1046, the 
International Association requested the 
F. E. C. to give its employees the 18% 
cents per hour increase, while the carrier 
countered with a request that certain rules 
of the existing agreement be clarified. 

In another report pertaining to a dis- 








Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 130 reports (Form IBS) representing 134 steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
AW. 





F For the month of March 
AW 


ot Re 
For the three months of 





Income Items 


—~——- 


“1947 sc. ee 1946 
$72,781,810 *$ 5,702,870 $174,095,168 $110,718,525 


1. Net railway operating income ............. 
PRS EE RR a ne 14,160,037 13,902,044 43,839,039 41,138,406 
3. i ee perenne nae amen 86,941,847 8,199,174 217,934,207 151,856,931 
4. Miscelaneous deductions from income ..... 3,245,235 2,356,206 9,564,625 7,383,587 
5; Income available for fixed changes .... 83,696,612 5,842,968 208,369,582 144,473,344 
6. Fixed charges: 

6-01. Rent for leased roads and equipment 11,004,423 6,548,905 32,354,186 28,021,697 

6-02. Interest deductions! .............. 26,198,435 29,699,675 78,981,308 89,226,597 

6-03. Other deductions ................. 136,443 117,914 410,491 351,281 

6-04. Teal Hxed: charges: ...2 6.0.5... 37,339,301 36,366,494 111,745,985 117,599,575 
Zs Income after fixed charges ............ 46,357,311 *30,523,526 96,623,597 26,873,769 
BG. Contrmene Clete ok. os bo ll cseuobetex < 3,210,368 2,899,721 9,700,968 8,750,073 
9. Jey os RI a ee a aia em ae ae 43,146,943 *33,423,247 86,922,629 18,123,696 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and Equip- 

OL IEE ee IRE Sepa al ee tee 29,364,531 28,579,695 87,065,807 85,077,631 
11. Amortization of defense projects .......... 1,350,401 677,127 4,068,446 1,645,020 
EZ, WOGCTRL THOME TAKES) 225k ek Se ccc ewes 30,649,999 *23,440,594 76,144,417 23,964,041 
13. Dividend appropriations: 

SE ee are 12,152,596 21,227,792 34,456,494 41,653,098 

Dag | a 2,572,569 8,305,860 7,919,766 14,785,007 

Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 
CR ICEMly: Sie esse Sco bic al'b: eb Mi wR VRS OA eoeie dh 2.24 0.16 1.86 1.23 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 


17, Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road . 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment ... 


All Class I Railways 
A. 





. Balance at end of March 


poe 
1947 





19. Investments jn stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 


panies (Total, Account 707) 
20. Other unadjusted debits 


21. Cash 
22. Temporary cash investments 
23. Special deposits 
24. Loans and bills receivable 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 


26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
28. Materials and supplies 
29. Interest and dividends receivable 
30. Accrued accounts receivable 
31. Other current assets 


a2. Total current assets (items 21 to 31) 


40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months® ... 
WAS oP ANE MIR IVECO so ono oiciel's Sido ed slaw 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. ........... 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
45. Interest matured unpaid 
46. Dividends matured unpaid 

47. Unmatured interest accrued 
48. Unmatured dividends declared 
49. Accrued accounts payable 
50. Taxes accrued 
51. Other current liabilities 














1 
eee $ 52,388,304 $ 50,302,611 
101,441,604 51,173,825 
ier alae es ol dist cuss 573,526,223 589,315,717 
pt Hons Bt aap RPe a eo 173,867,881 169,307,866 
AG Aes Radio eae 930,405,928 974,676,523 
ea Menabel aisle sia a3 a 986,614,092  1,520,061,905 
eI Me aha al oats re ae 147,501,626 179,706,139 
PMA Per weer 255,596 464,100 
Mea erate aeleas 56,679,936 53,790,699 
Fe RSE See ECT 132,555,753 105,094,606 
SE ear ee ee 287,068,450 398,661,759 
eee Feahe san tase eis 709,737,710 616,618,839 
Brae aa te Nconcr wets 16,850,024 28,581,655 
Soa woes vieMts 166,822,084 231,093,502 
Sera ee Cee n= 59,602,555 48,338,133 
peer Se a nnete SD wreseey 3,494,093,754 4,157,087,860 
min Wikis a acres. 179,928,180 122,735,563 
sia rar h-rerbb sek ace Metal grees 8,635,000 10,604,058 
LY ate lide ays wikares s 89,462,998 126,088,591 
Pgh xs poten, aren chs 447,250,091 441,671,871 
esi Seca nie aera ae 203,823,396 163,467,127 
We ees Parana Seat 71,136,945 79,019,675 
Nie ote, 5 tate mere 16,120,444 16,189,368 
eso Ocrerttay dered 59,399,114 56,633,335 
EN Pe oy ee 20,732,104 35,848,630 
pa cietaccareesert tre acres 150,898,266 310,501,383 
PRONE eT ee 446,593,252 666,178,010 
tec TER ae 93,774,086 124,811,040 





1,607,825,696  2,031,013,088 





Dp hea atarae a a 331,504,422 535,512,930 
Se enda My eA s 115,088,830 130,665,080 
Nie eran cae 352,780,947 430,592,135 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 
2 After a deduction of $196,487, taken out of operating revenues to create reserves for land grant 


deductions in dispute. 


3 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which will 
become due within six months after close of month of report. 


* Decrease or deficit. ‘ 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics 
Subject to revision. 


and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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pute between the Missouri Pacific and em- 
ployees represented by the Railroad Yard- 
masters of America, a panel board said 
that an agreement was reached during the 
course of the hearings under which gen- 
eral yardmasters will be accorded one day 
of rest per week without reduction in pay 
and two weeks vacation per year. The 
union also sought recognition: of its right 
to represent general yardmasters, payment 
of time and one-half for service performed 
on Sunday and certain legal holidays and 
a sick-list rule. 

The White House also made public the 
supplemental report of another board which 
had been reconvened to further interpret 
its findings with respect to a dispute be- 
tween the Louisville & Nashville and em- 
ployees represented by the American Train 
Dispatchers Association. The board’s pre- 
vious recommendations were reported in 
Railway Age of May 3, page 910. 

In interpreting its previous report, the 
board said that all chief, night chief and 
assistant chief dispatchers should be cov- 
ered by all rules of the present agreement, 
except that the L. & N. should have the 
privilege of filling the positions of chief 
dispatchers without regard to the seniority 
rule. It said that the title “chief dispatcher” 
applies to day chief dispatchers only. In 
its original report, the board had recom- 
mended that the L. & N. should retain the 
right to fill the chief dispatcher positions 
with men that it thinks “best qualified 
without regard to their seniority rights” ; 
but the men so selected “should have the 
protection of other provisions of the pres- 
ent seniority rule of the agreement.” 


R. E. A. Rate Hearing Ends 


‘Presentation by J. P. Cole, assistant to 
the vice-president of the Association of 
American Railroads, of revised statistics 
embodying cost studies marked the con- 
clusion this week of hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
Railway Express Agency’s petition for ad- 
ditional rate increases. | Commissioner 
Splawn presided. 

As noted in Railway Age of June 14, 
page 1233, the R. E. A. seeks rate in- 
creases estimated to yield approximately 
$70 million a year and which would pro- 
vide, according to the agency, adequate 
compensation for services performed by the 
railroads in transporting express traffic. 
The present proceeding was a further hear- 
ing in the Ex Parte 163 proceeding, where- 
in the commission has already authorized 
increases for the R. E. A. for a one-year 
period from last December 13. The latter 
increase is calculated to produce $58,900,- 
000 in additional annual revenue. 

Mr. Cole’s presentation was based on the 
result of a suggestion made last month by 
Commissioner Splawn that the witness con- 
fer with Dr. Ford K. Edwards, chief cost 
analyst of the commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics, with 
respect to a cost formula introduced by 
Mr. Cole on June 11. Mr. Cole said that 
he made adjustments to the forniula on the 
basis of criticisms made by Dr. Edwards 
and his staff. A report of Mr. Cole’s pre- 
vious testimony appeared in Railway Age 
of June 21, page 1279. 


The commission also received numerous 
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verified statements from various shippers 
and shippers representatives, all of whom 
objected to the proposed increases. 


O. D. T. Still in Business 


Since the 1947 fiscal year ended on June 
30, the Office of Defense Transportation 
has continued to operate under authoriza- 
tions contained in “stop-gap” legislation 
enacted by Congress when it became evi- 
dent that most of the regular appropriation 
bills and pending war-power-extension pro- 
posals would not have been acted upon 
when the new fiscal year began on July 1. 
Under the present legislation O. D. T. is 
authorized to operate through the month of 
July, and there are still pending in Con- 
gress bills which would extend its life until 
January 31, 1948. 

The one-month reprieve resulted from 
two “stop-gap” acts, the first being Public 
Law 145 of the 80th Congress (the for- 
mer Senate Joint Resolution 139) which 
passed the Senate on June 27 and the 
House on June 30, the day on which it 
was also approved by the President. That 
resolution extended certain provisions of 
the Second War Powers Act, including 
those under which O. D. T. functions, from 
June 30 until July 15. It also authorized 
appropriations of “such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this joint resolution.” 

The second act which has the effect of 
extending the reprieve until the end of the 
current month is Public Law 161 of the 
80th Congress (the former H. R. 4031) on 
which congressional action was completed 
July 2, Presidential approving coming the 
following day. This is an act “making 
appropriations to meet emergencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948.” Among 
other things it provides that any federal 
agency, which had a fiscal 1947 appropria- 
tion and for which an estimate for a fiscal 
1948 appropriation was submitted by the 
President to Congress prior to July 2, 
may continue to incur obligations within 
prescribed limits. 

Farthest advanced of the pending pro- 
posals to extend O. D. T. until January 
31, 1948, is H. R. 3647, which was this 
week in conference to reconcile the differ- 
ing versions which passed the House and 
Senate. The bill contemplates the exten- 
sion of various powers of the Second War 
Powers Act, and the Senate version car- 
ries the O. D. T.-extension provision, 
which was added during debate on the bill 
at the suggestion of Senator Reed, Repub- 
lican of Kansas. To the list of the Presi- 
dent’s allocation powers which the bill 
would extend, the Reed amendment added: 
“The use of transportation equipment and 
facilities by rail carriers, but only until 
January 31, 1948.” 

Two: other pending bills, which cover 
that matter only, propose a like extension. 
They are S. 1297, introduced by Senator 
Reed and reported favorably to the Senate 
by its committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce; and H. R. 3152, introduced by 
Representative Wolverton, Republican of 
New Jersey, chairman of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
which has reported the measure favorably 
to the House. Meanwhile, the congres- 
sional appropriation committees have as yet 


taken no action on President Trumay 
request for an appropriation of $644,000 } 
keep O. D. T. in operation through 
fiscal 1948. 


Congress Gives New Companig 
Tax Credits of Predecessors 


Acceptance by the House of Sena 
amendments completed Congressional a, 
tion July 7 on H. R. 3861, the bill intr 
duced by Representative Jenkins, Repubj 
can of Ohio, “to allow to a successor raj 
road corporation the benefits of certay 
carry-overs of a predecessor corporatiq 
for the purpose of certain provisions of th 
Internal Revenue code.” The bill 
originally passed by the House on June jj 
while the Senate adopted its amended ye. 
sion on July 3. 

The House ways and means committee; 
favorable report on the bill. explained thy 
it would remove the “discrimination” ar; 
ing out of existing law which provides tha 
if-a railroad reorganization is effecte 
through the organization of a new corpora 
tion, any carry-overs of net operating loss 
or unused excess profits credits of the of 
corporation cannot be used by the ne 
corporation. In its final version, the bil 
would allow the predecessor-corporatin 
credits to railroad corporations which hay 
acquired, prior to January 1, 1950, th 
property of other railroad corporations i 
receiverships or proceedings under sectio 
77 of the Bankruptcy act. 

The relief would be retroactively appliei 
to extend the benefits to railroads which 
have already completed their reorganiz 
tions, and there are provisions whereby 
credits available to the new corporation 
would be limited to those which would 
have been available if the reorganization 
had been effected under the charter of th 
predecessor company. The report estimate 
that the legislation would make credits 
totaling approximately $7,500,000 availablg 
to the following roads: Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; Minneapolis & St 
Louis Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste 
Marie; Spokane International; and We 
bash. 


Construction 





New Georgia Corporation Plans 
_Atlanta-to-Savannah Line 


The Southeastern, a new company i 
corporated March 21 in Georgia to ope 
ate under the laws of that state, has apf 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion for authority to construct and operate 
a line extending from Atlanta, Ga., 1 
Savannah, approximately 229 miles, in at: 
dition to approximately 20 miles of cof 
necting tracks and spurs. Georgia muti 
ipalities it would serve include Monticell 
Milledgeville, Sandersville, Swainsbot 
and Statesboro. The applicant proposes ! 
finance the construction by issuing 200, 
shares of non-assessable common stock # 
$50 per share, with the first issue to told 
$500,000. E. T. Mitchell, of Paoli, 
is president and general manager. 
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CHESAPEAKE & Onto—This road has 
»warded contracts to four companies for 
arious phases of the work involved in the 
onstruction of a low level coal dumping 
rier at Newport News, Va. The estimated 
ost of the entire project is $5,020,000. The 
Norfolk (Va.) Dredging Company will do 
he dredging work; the concrete substruc- 
re will be built by the Tidewater Con- 
struction Company, Norfolk; the dumper 
nnd conveyors will be provided by the Link- 
Belt Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; and the 
Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
will provide the traveling towers. 

Contracts have been awarded also for the 
ollowing projects, the estimated costs of 
hich are shown in parentheses: To Haley, 
hisholm & Morris, Inc., Charlottesville, 
a., for the construction of additional yard 
racks at Gladstone, Va. ($453,200); to 
he Sutton Company, Radford, Va., for con- 
structing a second main-line track from 
Maidens, Va., to Irwin ($233,400) ; to the 
Forbes Construction Company, Huntington, 
. Va, for extending and rearranging 
ine development tracks at Marnie, W. 
Va. ($94,800), and for similar work at 
Prenter, W. Va. ($37,900) ; to B. F. Parrot 
& Co., Roanoke, Va., for the construction 
of a Y.M.C.A. building at Russell, Ky. 
($583,700) ; to the Hughes-Foulkrod Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, for constructing a shop 
building and concrete truckways at Russell 
($244,700) ; to the Pittsburgh Des Moines 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for install- 
ing a water tank at Presque Isle, Ohio 
($42,000) ; and to the John S. Metcalf Com- 
pany, Chicago, for two additional grain 
driers at the Calumet elevators, South Chi- 
ago, Ill. ($97,000). 

The following projects, bids for which 
have been or will be requested, have been 
authorized and the probable costs are 
shown in parentheses: The construction of 
a joint passenger station at Waynesboro, 
Va. ($476,700) ; extending the switching 
lead and constructing a set-off track at 
Covington, Va. ($177,800); changing the 
line at Lowell, W. Va. ($449,620) ; install- 
ing a water station and automatic electric 
pumps at Jenkins, Ky. ($30,000) ; improv- 
ing the engine terminal facilities at Parsons, 
Ohio ($99,000); constructing an office, 
washroom and locker building at Marion, 
Ohio ($32,400); constructing an office 
building for yardmasters at Presque Isle, 
Ohio ($27,500). The following projects, 
which will be undertaken by company 
forces, also have been authorized: Install- 
ing centralized traffic control signal systems 
between Balcony Falls, Va., and Iron Gate 
($456,300), from the JN Cabin to High- 
land Park at Richmond, Va. ($28,300), and 
between Allegheny, Va., and White Sul- 
phur, W. Va. ($77,620); extending the 
Trace Fork branch line at Holden, W. Va. 
($266,500) ; and extending the passing 
track at Dorton, Ky. ($34,600). 


New York CentrAt.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to construct a 14-mile 
branch line in Nicholas county, W. Va. It 
will extend from a connection with the 
Nicholas, Fayette & Greenbrier—owned 
jointly by the applicant and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio—at the point of confluence of 
Peters creek and the Gauley river to the 
Property of the Peters Creek coal company. 
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June Freight Car Production 
Five-Year High 


Production of freight cars for domestic 
use reached a five-year high last month 
with the construction and delivery of 5,527 
units, compared with 3,929 units in May, 
it has been announced by S. M. Felton, 
president of the American Railway Car 
Institute. Of the June total, 1,297 cars were 
built in railroad shops, compared with 798 
cars constructed in railroad shops in May. 

“The month’s figures for railway car 
construction reflect a substantially im- 
proved flow of steel and other materials to 
the car shops,” Mr. Felton said. “There re- 
mains some unevenness in distribution of 
components needed to produce complete 
cars and strikes have also been a deterrent, 
but in both respects the situation is consid- 
erably better now than it was.” Mr. Felton 
pointed out that June freight car produc- 
tion was the best since May, 1942, when 
the car company and railroad shops built 
6,614 cars. 

Freight cars ordered during June, Mr. 
Felton added, totaled 13,084, including 
3,000 ordered from railroad shops, com- 
pared with May orders for 7,390, including 
4,580 from railroad shops. The number of 
cars on order and undelivered on July 1 
amounted to 109,006, including 29,482 on 
order with railroad shops. 


Pullman-Standard Ships First 
of P-S-I Box Cars 


The Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company has begun commercial deliv- 
eries of its new, “rapid-production” P-S-I 
box car (see Railway Age of March 22, 
page 632), the first of nearly 10,000 cars 
of this type being built, according to Wal- 
lace N. Barker, executive vice-president. 
Mr. Barker said that “with its greater 
standardization in design,” the new-type 
box car “will mean lower cost to its rail- 
road purchasers.” The company 
manufactures a portion of the component 
parts of the car. 

The first shipment of the cars went to 
the Lehigh Valley and, according to Mr. 
Barker, 11 other railroads have placed 
orders. Six thousand of the units will be 
built at the Michigan City (Ind.) plant 
and others will be constructed at the 
Bessemer (Ala.) shops. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The BattrmoreE & Onto has ordered 20 
3,000-hp. Diesel-electric freight locomotives 
from the Electro-Motive Division of the 
General Motors Corporation. Delivery of 
these engines is scheduled for the first 
quarter of 1948. The B. & O. also has 
announced the purchase of 10 Mallet steam 
locomotives from the Seaboard Air Line, 
delivery of which will be completed by 
August 15. 


The Minneapotits & St. Lours has or- 
dered three 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric road- 
switching locomotives from the American 


itself * 


Locomotive Company. Delivery is sched- 
uled for September, 1948. 


The Union Pactric has ordered two 
6,000-hp. Diesel-electric passenger locomo- 
tives from Fairbanks, Morse & Co., at a 
cost of approximately $1,250,000. Delivery 
of the units is expected in February, 1948. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Gutr Mose & Onto has ordered 
300 50-ton 40%4-ft. welded box cars and 
100 50-ton, 41-ft. 3-in., steel, high-side gon- 
dola cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dary Co. 

The Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS has 
ordered 25 50-ton steel flat cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


The I:trnors CENTRAL has ordered 1,500 
50-ton 33-ft. steel hopper cars and 1,500 50- 
ton 40-ft. steel-sheathed box cars from its 
Centralia, Ill., shops. Construction of the 
hopper cars is scheduled for the first half 
of 1948 and the box cars will be built during 
the second half. An inquiry for the hopper 
cars was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 14. 


The Union Paciric is inquiring for 
1,600 50-ton box cars. 


The READING is inquiring for 1,000 50- 
ton box cars. . 


The Wuee.inc & LAKE ERIE is inquir- 
ing for 1,000 70-ton hopper cars. 


SIGNALING 


The CrncINNATI, New OrLeans & 
TexAs Paciric (Southern system) has 
ordered materials from the General Rail- 
way Signal Company for the installation of 
centralized traffic control on 19 mi. of 
single track between U.S. Junction, Ky., 
and Flat Rock. The control machine, to be 
located at Somerset, Ky., about 25 mi. from 
the most distant controlled point, will 
have a 50-in. panel equipped with 33 track 
indication lights and 26 levers for the con- 
trol of 9 switch machines, 2 switch locks, 
and 39 signals. 


The Electric-Motive Division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation has ordered six 
sets of train control equipment from the 
General Railway Signal Cmpany for in- 
stallation on Diesel-electric freight locomo- 
tives for the Erte. 


The Missourr Pactiric has ordered mate- 
rials from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany for the installation of Type-F cen- 
tralized traffic control on 22 mi. of single 
track between Pleasant Hill, Mo., and Elm 
Park. The control machine, to be located 
at Pleasant Hill, will have a 60-in. panel, 
equipped with 32 track-indication lights and 
24 levers for the control of 40 signals and 
10 switch machines. Type-G signals, Model- 
5D dual-control electric switch machines, 
and welded steel bungalows are included in 
this order. 


The WEsTERN Pactric has placed orders 
with the Union Switch & Signal Co. for 
the materials required to install a block 
signal system on 94 mi. of single track 
between Oakland, Cal., and Hammer Lane 
(near Stockton). The orders include a 
15-ft. Style C control machine located at 
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Sacramento, 45 mi. north of Stockton, 
which will control the territory between 
Oakland and Stockton, and one 5-ft. con- 
trol machine also located at Sacramento 
which will control the territory between 
Stockton and Hammer Lane. The order 
also involves carrier equipment for three 
lines in the Oakland-Stockton territory, 
coded track circuit equipment, Style H-2 
searchlight signals, HC-81 highway cross- 
ing signals, T-21 switch layout with SL-25 
electric switch locks, switch circuit con- 
trollers, relays, rectifiers, transformers and 
housings. The installation work is being 
done by the railroad construction forces. 


Supply Trade 





T. R. Coffey has been appointed man- 
ager of sales of the Detroit, Mich., office 
of the Globe Steel Tubes Company, 
effective July 14. Mr. Coffey has been 





T. R. Coffey 


associated with Globe Steel Tubes since 
1928, serving in various capacities in the 
general sales department. He was ap- 
pointed manager of sales of the Milwaukee, 
Wis., office in 1943, the position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment. 


Effective July 1, the Chicago sales units 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpo- 
ration (a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation) were combined. The 
consolidated sales organization is directed 
by G. A. Price, manager of the Chicago 
district sales office. E. W. Backes has 
been appointed railroad industries sales 
manager. J. H. Morava has been ap- 
pointed manufacturing industries sales man- 
ager. G. O. With has been appointed 
construction industries sales manager. 


John J. Davis, Jr., has joined the 
staff of the Inland Steel Company, at 
Chicago, and will become manager of 
sales, railroad division, on January 1, 
1948, when he will succeed to the full 
responsibilities of William J. Hammond, 
vice-president and manager of sales, rail- 
road division, who will retire on that date. 


Harold L. Hoefman, general manager 
of the Pershing Road (Chicago) plant of 
the Link-Belt Company, has been elected 
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vice-president in charge of manufacturing 
at Chicago. David E. Davidson, head 
of the engineering department at the Persh- 
ing Road plant, has been appointed general 
manager. 


Raymond L. Gillispie, consultants to 
the rail and track accessories division of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., has retired. 


H. W. Huebner, general supervisor, 
traffic department, of the subsidiaries of the 
United States Steel Corporation in the 
Chicago district, has been appointed as- 
sistant traffic manager, succeeding C. H. 
Schniglau, who has retired after more 
than 45 years of service. G. W. Annen, 
supervisor, rate and route bureau, succeeds 
Mr. Huebner as general supervisor. E. 
W. Crane, Mr. Annen’s assistant, succeeds 
him as supervisor, rate and route bureau. 


W. W. Spangler has been appointed 
general trafic manager of the Universal 
Zonolite Insulation Company, at Chi- 
cago. He was formerly special repre- 
sentative of the freight traffic manager- 
rates of the Chicago & North Western, 
at Chicago. 


H. D. Worthington has been appointed 
supervisor, construction material sales, Chi- 
cago district, of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. (a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation). Mr. Worthing- 
ton has been associated with American Steel 
& Wire since 1924, when he was employed 
as a sales engineer in the Chicago office. 
He has subsequently worked in the Detroit, 
(Mich.), Pittsburgh, (Pa.) and Kansas 
City (Mo.) offices, and returned to Chicago 
following his release from the armed 
forces. 


The American-Marietta Company has 
announced an expenditure of $100,000 for 
plant renovation and equipment rearrange- 
ment at the plant of the Charles R. Long, 
Jr., Company, at Louisville, Ky. Com- 
pletion of the work is scheduled for Sep- 
tember 1. 


Basil Fenn-Anstruther has been ap- 
pointed representative of Iron & Steel 
Products, Inc., for the states of California, 
Nevada, and Arizona, with headquarters at 
416 West Eighth street, Los Angeles 14, 
Cal. 


The Wilson Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has appointed Allen-O’- 
Neill Associates, 219 Ninth street, San 
Francisco 3, Cal., as its Pacific coast 
representatives. 


The Cummins Engine Company has 
announced the following changes in its 
executive personnel: R. E. Huthsteiner, 
vice-president and general manager, has 
been elected a director of the company 
to succeed the late Hugh T. Miller; 
Edwin G. Crouch has been elected secre- 
tary and Waldo M. Harrison has been 
elected treasurer, to succeed the late D. C. 
Bottorff, who served in both capacities, 
and W. J. Manning has been appointed 
assistant controller. The company also 
announced that H. L. Knudsen, vice- 
president of engineering, has resigned but 
will continue as a director of the firm and 
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The Bethlehem Steel Company has at 
nounced the following changes in its sales 
personnel: J. M. Ellis, formerly generd 
manager of sales and M. C. Schrader, 
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George H. Woodard, formerly man- 
ger of the aviation gas turbine division 
of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
has entered private practice as a consult- 
ing engineer to serve railway supply man- 
ufacturers in the development and _ intro- 
duction of new product lines. 
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James E. Davenport, vice-president 
of the American Locomotive Company, 
has resigned. Mr. Davenport had been 
in charge of engineering, development and 
research for the company since 1940. 


Roy C. Norton, Jr., has been appointed 
a field engineer in the Hartford, Conn., 
district office of SKF Industries, Inc., 
and I. J. Torkelson, field engineer at 
Chicago, has been trarfferred to the branch 
ofice at Milwaukee, Wis. R. M. Parrish 
has been appointed to the sales staff of 
the district office at Portland, Ore. 


Cc. §. Munson, Jr., formerly assistant 
to the executive vice-president of the 
Vanadium Corporation of America, has 
been appointed assistant to the president. 


OBITUARY 


H. H. Richardson, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of the National Aluminate Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, died in that city on July 5. 


Financial 





CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY-CENTRAL OF 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized these 
roads to assume joint liability for $1,605,000 
of Series A C. of P. equipment trust cer- 
tificates, the proceeds of which will be ap- 
plied toward the purchase of 5 4,500-hp. 
Diesel-electric freight locomotives, at an 
estimated unit cost of $432,800, as outlined 
in Railway Age of June 7, page 1189. The 
certificates will mature in 15 annual install- 
ments of $107,000 each, starting June 15, 
198. The report also approves a selling 
price of 99.52 with a 23% per cent annual 
interest rate, the bid of Harris, Hall & 
Co. and associates, on which basis the aver- 
age annual cost will be approximately 2.44 
per cent. - 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates —This road has sold $3,150,000 
of equipment trust certificates to Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and associates on a bid of 
99.852 for a 134 per cent coupon, which rep- 
reserits a net interest cost to the C. & O. of 
1788 per cent. The certificates were re- 
offered to the public, subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at 
Prices yielding from 1.10 per cent to 1.875 
per cent, according to maturity. (See Rail- 
way Age of June 28, page 1329.) 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—N. Y. C. Stock 
and Directorships—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has set September 15 
a the hearing date in the proceeding 
wherein this road is seeking to release its 
holdings of New York Central stock from 
ttusteeship and in the other proceedings 
wherein Robert R. Young and Robert J. 
Bowman, chairman and president, respec- 
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tively, of the C. & O., are seeking authority 
to serve as N. Y. C. directors. The hear- 
ing will be held at the commission’s Wash- 
ington, D. C., offices before Charles E. 
Bowles, assistant director of the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Finance. (See Railway 
Age of July 5, page 66.) 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & PaciFric.— 
Chairman of Reorganization Board.—Ed- 
ward E. Brown, chairman of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, has been elected 
chairman of the five-man reorganization 
board of this road. Mark A. Brown, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, has been elected 
vice-chairman. 


CuicaGo, MILWAUKEE, St. Pau. & 
PaciFic.—Equipment Trust Certificates— 
This road has sold $6,000,000 of series Z 
equipment trust certificates to Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and associates on a bid of 
99.14 for a 1% per cent annual interest 
rate. The certificates were reoffered to 
the public at prices yielding from 1.10 per 
cent to 2.20 per cent, according to maturity. 
(See Railway Age of June 28, page 1329). 


Erte.—Equipment Loan.—This road has 
requested bids by July 15 for the lowest 
interest rate at which the bidders will sup- 
ply $311,570 to finance about 80 per cent 
of the cost of 5 Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives to be built by the American 
Locomotive Company. The loan, to be 
made under a conditional sales agreement 
dated August 1, 1947, will be repayable in 
quarterly installments over a 10-year pe- 
riod beginning on December 1, 1947. 


GeorcIA, FtoripA & ALABAMA.—Plan of 
Reorganization.—Hearing before Examiner 
C. A. Bernhard of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on this road’s reorgan- 
ization proceedings has been set back from 
July 15 to September 3, at the commission’s 
Washington, D. C., offices. (See Railway 
Age of June 21, page 1283). 


Itttnois TERMINAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to assume liability for $1,030,000 of 
Series C 2 per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, the proceeds of which will be applied 
toward the price of 350 all-steel box cars at 
an estimated unit cost of $3,708. The cer- 
tificates will mature in amounts of $51,000 
on January 1 and $52,000 on July 1, start- 
ing January 1, 1948, and ending July 1, 1957. 
The report also approves a selling price of 
99.2183, the bid of Stroud & Co., on which 
basis the average annual cost will be ap- 
proximately 2.17 per cent. (See Railway 
Age of May 24, page 1099.) 


MIppDLETOWN & NEw JersEY.—Acquisi- 
tion—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire and operate the Mid- 
dletown & Unionville, extending 14 miles 
from Middletown, N. Y., to Unionville, 
and to acquire from the New York, On- 
tario & Western and operate approximately 
1.1-mile of track in Middletown. The lat- 
ter segment formerly was operated under 
lease by the M. & U., the railroad prop- 
erties and franchises of which were dis- 
posed of at a mortgage foreclosure sale 
earlier this year. The applicant would 


pay $22,000, including $12,000 in cash, for 
the M. & U. The applicant also seeks 
commission authority to issue at par $15,- 
000 of common stock, par value $100 per 
share, part of which would be applied 
toward the M. & U. acquisition and the 
remainder toward working capital. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lours.— 
Loan.—This road has requested bids by 
July 17 for the lowést interest rate at 
which the bidders will lend $6,000,000 to 
be used in the purchase of 115,369 shares 
of Wheeling & Lake Erie 4 per cent prior 
lien stock and 1,658 shares of W. & L. E. 
preferred stock now owned by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and 54 shares of the prior 
lien stock now owned by the Alleghany 
Corporation. The total cost of the stock 
will be $11,242,401. The loan will be re- 
paid in 16 half-yearly installments of $375,- 
000 each and will be evidenced by promis- 
sory notes to be secured initially by the 
pledge of $3,000,000 of the Nickel Plate’s 
series E 3% per cent refunding bonds, due 
in 1980, and 80,000 shares of W. & L. E. 
prior lien stock. 


Ontario NortTHLAND.—Annual Report. 
—Operating revenues of this road for the 
fiscal year ended on March 31, 1946, 
amounted to $7,827,501, compared with $6,- 
605,360 in the preceding fiscal year. Oper- 
ating expenses totaled $5,872,970, compared 
with $5,496,504. Net income was $1,390,331, 
compared with $729,221. 





PiepMoNnT & NorTHERN.—Changed Divi- 
dend.—This road has declared a dividend of 
$1.50 a share on the common stock, payable 
July 21 to stockholders of record on July 5. 
The previous payment was 50 cents a share 
on April 21. 


Smoky Mountain.—Promissory Notes. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
issue $10,000 in 4 per cent one-year promis- 
sory notes, the proceeds of which will be 
applied toward rehabilitation and opera- 
tion. 


St. Louts SouTHWESTERN.—T ermination 
of Reorganization.—Plans of this road and 
its trustee, Berryman Henwood, to termi- 
nate its reorganization proceeding under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act cleared 
the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
week when the commission’s Division 4 ap- 
proved that phase of the program which 
contemplates renewal of notes in the amount 
of $21,482,250 and issuance of non-interest- 
bearing notes in the amount of $1,000,000. 
The commission’s favorable action is “sub- 
ject to the return to the applicant of its 
properties now held by the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy.” 

The note issues approved by the com- 
mission provide for the refinancing of de- 
faulted 5 per cent notes held as follows: 
Chase National Bank of New York, prin- 
cipal, $3,500,000, unpaid interest, $259,758 ; 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, prin- 
cipal, $1,000,000, unpaid interest, $74,442; 
Southern Pacific, principal, $17,882,250 un- 
paid interest $2,017,390. The accrued in- 
terest and 20 per cent of the principal on 
the Chase and Mississippi Valley notes will 
be paid in cash, with the remaining prin- 
cipal in both cases (totaling ($3,600,000) 
renewed by 2% per cent notes payable in 
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semi-annual installments from January 1, 
1948, to July 1, 1952. The principal amount 
($17,882,250) of the note held by the S.P. 
(which will resume control of the Cotton 
Belt after termination of the bankruptcy) 
will be renwed by a 3 per cent note pay- 
able in 38 semi-annual installments of in- 
creasing amounts from July 1, 1951, to 
January 1, 1970. All but $1,000,000 of the 
accrued interest on the S.P. note will be 
paid in cash, the $1,000,000 balance becom- 
ing the basis of the non-interest-bearing 
note issue. The latter will be a series of 
eight notes, payable semi-annually from 
January 1, 1948, to July 1, 1951. As col- 
lateral security for the notes, the Cotton 
Belt is authorized to pledge not .exceding 
$30,230,000 of its general and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series A, and 
$600,000 of Southern Illinois & Missouri 
Bridge Company first mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds. 

Dealing with the protest of Walter E. 
Meyer, who intervened in opposition to the 
application, the commission rejected, among 
others, Mr.. Meyer’s contention that the 
procedure adopted for termination of the 
bankruptcy proceeding “is not in accord- 
ance with the legislative intent and is with- 
out merit.” “In our opinion,” the commis- 
sion said, “the present application under 
section 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act 
is properly before us for appropriate dis- 
position by us.” Also rejected was Mr. 
Meyer’s request for the imposition of a 
condition requiring the S.P. to lease the 
Cotton Belt properties. 

Figures before the commission indicated 
that upon consummation of the program 
for termination of the bankruptcy proceed- 
ing, the Cotton Belt’s capitalization, includ- 
ing preferred and common stocks presently 
outstanding, will be reduced from $104,018,- 
845 to $92,881,950, and annual fixed charges 
will be reduced from approximately $3,133,- 
144 to $2,050,529. 


St. Lours SouTHWESTERN.—Reorganiza- 
tion Expenses—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has approved 
maximum limits of allowances for com- 
pensation and expenses in connection with 
this road’s reorganization from June 15, 
1942, to January 15, 1947. The total ap- 
proved is $198,420 on claims amounting 
to $435,866. The 25 allowances approved 
include the following: 





Amount Maximum 
Claimant Claimed Fixed 


Walter E. Meyer, stockholder 

and chairman of a stockhold- 
ce ee $134,000 $45,063 

Mudge, Stern, Williams & 

Tucker, counsel for the Chase 

National Bank and the Mis- 

sissippi Valley Trust Com- 
ty Se 33,500 20,000 


Brown, counsel for the Chem- 

ical Bank & Trust Co. .... 15,500 12,500 
Alexander & Green, attorneys 

for the Bankers Trust Com- 

Se Ee ee 17,500 10,000 
Guaranty Trust Company .... 14,358 9,858 
James Piper and Piper, Wat- 

kins, Avirett & Edgerton, 

counsel for the E. S. Glines 

MBPS Go ars aiscGlnsa + 9,658 9,658 
Harry Hoffman, attorney and 

counsel for foreign bondhold- 

eee Ot ae 12,705 8,205 


successor trustee under the 
general and refunding mort- 

i eee eae 8,173 8,173 
sel for the Southern Pacific 10,931 6,790 


The Chase National Bank was the 
owner of a secured note of the debtor; the 
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Guaranty Trust Company was corporate 
trustee under the first terminal and unify- 
ing bonds; and the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany was trustee under the second mort- 
gage of the St. Louis Southwestern, the 
St. Louis Southwestern of Texas and the 
Tyler Southeastern. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
July 8 week year 

Average prices of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 48.28 46.70 64.37 


Average prices of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds... 89.21 88.27 98.90 


Dividends Declared 


Augusta & Savannah.—$2.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 fo holders of record June 17. 

lake Superior & Ishpeming.—25c, payable June 
30 to holders of record June 25. 

Mine Creek & Mine Hill Navigation.—$1.25, 
semi-annually, payable July 10 to holders of rec- 
ord June 27. 

Mount Carbon & Port Carbon.—$1.25, semi- 
annually, payable July 10 to holders of record 
June 27 

Paterson & Hudson.—$1.37%, semi-annually, 
payable July 15 to holders of record July 5. 

South Western.—$2.50, semi-annually, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 14. 


Car Service 





Third Revised Service Order No. 244, 
issued by the I. C. C. with a July 7 effec- 
tive date, superseded previous revisions and 
amendments of that order which prescribes 
rules for the distribution of grain cars at 
country loading points in periods of car 
shortage. Provisions of the superseding 
order are substantially the same as those 
previously in effect, except that the advice 
to be given carriers by shippers under 
paragraph (b) (i) with respect to grain 
on hand is now to cover that “on hand 
available for tender by rail shipment the 
following day.” Also under paragraph (c) 
the basis for distribution of available cars 
is to be governed by whichever is the least 
of: (1) The number of cars ordered; (2) 
the quantity of grain on hand for immedi- 
ate shipment as reported in accordance 
with paragraph (b) (i); or (3) the num- 
ber of cars which can be actually loaded 
per day. The expiration date of the order 
remains December 31. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 624, which 
maintains the permit system and car-sup- 
ply priorities on export grain moving 
through North Atlantic ports, has been 
modified by Amendment No. 7 which 
names Homer C. King, director of the 
I. C. C. Bureau of Service, as commission 
agent under the order. Mr. King succeeds 
Paul B. Christian in that role. 

The O. D. T. has further postponed from 
June 30 until “further order” the expira- 
tion dates of General Permits- ODT-1, 
Revised 10, and Revised 11, which relax 
the minimum-loading requirements of Gen- 
eral Order ODT-1. Under the first per- 
mit, the order’s minimum-loading require- 
ments are waived as to westbound and 
southbound |. c. 1. cars from Official terri- 
tory east of the Indiana-IIlinois line, but 
not including any point within the Chicago 
switching district; under the second, east- 
bound 1. c. 1. cars may be forwarded from 
the same territory, but including the Chi- 





cago switching district, when Consign 
to any one destination with a minimum ¢ 
7¥% tons per car. The permits are designs 
to aid in relieving freighthouse congesti, 










Abandonments 














AtcHison, TopeKA & SANTA FE—Djjyi 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce (Cop, 
mission has authorized this road to aba. 
don its line from a point near Rockvale 
Colo., to a point near Kenwood, 4.5 mile 
The applicant has agreed to sell the Seg. 
ment for the net salvage value of $324 
plus $200 as the value of the right-of-way 
to W. D. Corley, gr., operator of cq 
mines in the area. No traffic has move 
over the line since 1932, when heavy raix 
severely damaged the roadbed and sever 
bridges. The Santa Fe estimated in 194 
that it would cost approximately $602y 
rehabilitate the line for resumption ¢ 
operation. 











































Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—Division 4 ¢ 
the Interstate Commerce Commission hy 
authorized this road to abandon its lite 
from Coalton, Colo., to Superior, 3.5 mile 
The report noted that the volume of traffy 
furnished is insufficient to pay the norm 
costs of maintenance and operation of th 
line, which has been used principally fo 
the transprotation of coal. 




















FEATHER River.—This road has applic 
to the Interstate Commerce Commissiq 
for authority to abandon its line from 
Feather Falls, Calif., to Ward, 10 miles. 












LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commissia 
has authorized this road to abandon it 
so-called Long Branch Spur of the Pir 
Mountain Railroad-West, extending 2! 
miles from Nevisdale, Ky., to Packard. 




















Oanu Rattway & Lanp.—Division 4 ¢ 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ha 
authorized this road to abandon that por 
tion of its narrow-gauge line from Moan 
lua, Hawaii, to Kahuku, approximate 
68.4 miles; its Wahiawa branch, extending 
10.3 miles from Waipahu to Wahiawa; atl 
its Schofield branch, extending 2.5 mils 
from Schofield Junction to Schofield. Yard 
All segments are located on the Island d 
Oahu. The remainder of the applicant’ 
line will consist of approximately 2 mile 
of main line at Honolulu, including’ yar 
and switching facilities and tracks connet: 
ing piers with several industries. The ser’ 
ice will be limited to freight transportation. 

The commission’s report said that the 
principal shippers on the portion of th 
line to be abandoned will divert their trafit 
to motor carriers in the near future aml 
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beyond the end of 1947.” “With a loss d 
more than 50 per cent of the traffic moving 
in a normal year, continued operation # 
unwarranted,” the commission said. “Ther 
is no other traffic available or in prospet 
to substitute for that which will be lost’ 
The abandonment will become effectivt 
December 31, although the Navy Depart 
ment has contracted with the applicant t0 
lease certain portions of the line required 
for naval operation after that date. 
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Orecon Paciric & Eastern.—Division 4 
of the Interstate -Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to abandon an 
gmile line in Lane county, Ore. which 
will be submerged following the completion 
of a flood-control dam now being con- 
structed by the federal government. At the 
same time, the commission has authorized 
this road to acquire from the government 
 7.1-mile line between the same points, 
constructed on higher ground. 


SoUTHERN Paciric.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to abandon a line 
from a point near Wigrich Junction, Ore., 
to Wigrich, 2.5 miles. 


Texas & Pactric.—At this road’s re- 
quest, Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has dismissed a petition 
fled March 10 by the Railway Labor 
Executives Association for reconsidera- 
tion and the imposition of protection condi- 
tions for employees affected by its aban- 
donment in the Finance Docket No. 13319 
proceeding. As noted in Railway Age, 
April 26, page 873, the commission had 
extended until June 1 its reservation of 
jurisdiction for the protection of employees 
in this proceeding. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Carleton W. Meyer has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Born at Madison, Wis., 
on August 27, 1903, Mr. Meyer attended 
McKinley Technical High school in Wash- 





Carleton W. Meyer 


ington, D. C., and was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1924 with an 
A.B. degree. He received his LL.B. de- 
gree from Harvard Law School in 1927 
and practiced law in Washington, D. C., 
for a year and a half. From 1929 to 
1931 Mr. Meyer served as attorney for 
the Cambria, & Indiana, J. H. Weaver & 
Co. and associated companies in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He was attorney for the 
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Delaware & Hudson from 1931 to 1936 and 
served as commerce counsel for the New 
York Central system at New York between 
1936 and August, 1940, when he became 
assistant to president of the New York 
Central, at New York. He held the latter 
position until August, 1946, when he left 
the Central to become vice-president of 
American Buslines at Chicago. 


H. F. Wolff has been appointed office 
assistant to vice-president and general 
manager of the New York Central lines 
Buffalo and East, at New York. 


Dr. Charles E. Lawall, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant vice-president-coal 
traffic and development of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio at Huntington, W. Va., was re- 
ported in Railway Age of June 28, was 
born at Catasauqua, Pa. Following his 
graduation from Lehigh University in 1914, 
Dr. Lawall accepted a position as testing 
engineer for the Pittsburgh Testing Labor- 
atory. During the period 1915 to 1918 
he served as chemist for the New Jersey 
Zink Company, Palmerton, Pa.; as mining 
engineer in the firm of Peal, Peacock & 
Kerr, St. Benedict, Pa.; in the metallurgy 
department of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, Mich.; and as mining and 





Dr. Charles E. Lawall 


research engineer, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Bethlehem, Pa. After service in 
the U. S. Army in France in 1918 and 
1919, he returned ‘to Bethlehem as research 
engineer. Dr. Lawall went with the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio after seven years as pres- 
ident of West Virginia University. Dr. 
Lawall was engineer of coal properties 
of the C. & O. at the time of his recent 
promotion to assistant vice-president—coal 
traffic and development. He has served 
as chairman of the Coal Division of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and was secretary of the West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute 10 years and pres- 
ident for one year. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. T. Stephenson, whose promotion to 
auditor of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was 
reported in the Railway Age of June 14, 
was born at St. Louis on February 3, 





1899, and received his higher education at 
Washington University in that city. He 
entered the service of the M.-K.-T. on 
May 16, 1913, as a clerk and timekeeper 
at Parsons, Kan., and served in clerical 





J. T. Stephenson 


capacities at points in Kansas, Texas, and 
Oklahoma until May 16, 1921, when he 
was appointed shop accountant at Denison, 
Tex. On August 16, 1926, he was trans- 
ferred to Parsons in the same capacity, 
and he became traveling auditor at St. 
Louis on November 6, 1933. Mr. Stephen- 
son was promoted to assistant auditor at 
Parsons on August 10, 1942, and on July 
25, 1945, he was transferred to St. Louis 
in the same capacity, the position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


M. C. Peterson, chief clerk and assis- 
tant cashier of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, 
with the same headquarters. 


Robert J. Lascelles, treasurer of the 
Pullman Company, has been elected also 
secretary. 


Strother Hynes, assistant general so- 
licitor of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed general 
attorney, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding David H. Leake, retired. 


John V. McHugh has been appointed 
insurance manager of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding W. H. Van Vliet, who 
has retired after nearly 38 years of service. 


R. R. Bongartz and T. K. Warner, 
Jr., assistant general solicitors of the 
Pennsylvania, have been promoted to assis- 
tant general counsel, with headquarters as 
before at Philadelphia, Pa. W. R. Bready 
III and F. E. Murphy, assistant solicitors, 
have been advanced to assistant general 
solicitors, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 


F. E. Montgomery has been appointed 
auditor of the Mississippi Central, with 
headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss., suc- 
ceeding C. Ehlers, who has retired after 
49 years of railroad service. 


H. D. Barnes, assistant comptroller 
of the Chicago & North Western, at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to comptroller, 
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with the same headquarters, succeeding 
C. H. Westbrook, who has retired. 
J. A. Wood, auditor of capital expendi- 
tures, has been promoted to assistant 
comptroller, succeeding Mr. Barnes. E. 
Moad, assistant auditor of désbursements, 
has been promoted to auditor of disburse- 
ments, succeeding W. R. Kettenring, who 
has retired. W. G. Burns, chief clerk, 
accounting department, succeeds Mr. Moad 
as assistant auditor of disbursements. C. H. 
O’Hearn, auditor of disbursements of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
(part of the North Western system), at 
St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed audi- 
tor of capital expenditures, replacing Mr. 
Wood. R. M. Hailey, cost engineer in 
the office of the auditor of capital expendi- 
tures, has been promoted to assistant audi- 
tor of capital expenditures. All have head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


E. W. Runge, whose appointment as 
auditor of disbursements of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 31, was born at St. Louis, Mo., on 
January 28, 1897, entered the service of 
the Missouri Pacific on January 2, 1914, 
and served in various clerical capacities 


E. w. Runge 


until he entered the armed forces. Mr. 
Runge was promoted to traveling account- 
ant in September, 1920, and to traveling 
auditor in 1928. In June, 1935, he was 
appointed assistant chief joint facility ex- 
aminer, and served in that capacity until 
May, 1945, when he was promoted to chief 
joint facility examiner. In February, 1946, 
he was advanced to assistant auditor of dis- 
bursements, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


OPERATING 


J. F. Wilcox .has been appointed train- 
master of the Buffalo division of the New 
York Central. R. L. Sahm has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Electric, Harlem 
and Putnam divisions. R. J. Barnes has 
been appointed trainmaster of the Penn- 
sylvania division. 


F. B. Noonan has been appointed acting 
trainmaster of the Illinois Central, at Car- 
bondale, Ill. succeeding E. C. Harper, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
on account of illness. 


H. J. Bowman has been appointed 
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trainmaster of the East St. Louis terminal 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
East St. Louis, IIl., succeeding J. A. 
Griffin, deceased. 


J. U. Brazeau, chief dispatcher of the 
Canadian Pacific at Smiths Falls, Ont., 
has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent at Ottawa, Ont., succeeding J. W. 
Stewart, transferred. 


O. K. Lawson, whose appointment as 
superintendent of terminals of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at Wal- 
bridge, Ohio, was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 31, was born in Graves county, 
Ky., on January 16, 1901, and was gradu- 


6 


O. K. Lawson 


ated in 1928 by the University of Kentucky 
with the degree B. S. in C. E. He entered 
railroad service on June 4, 1928, as a section 
laborer in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment of the C. & O., became a rodman on 
March 18, 1929, and was appointed assistant 
cost engineer on February 1, 1930. On Sep- 
tember 26, 1937, Mr. Lawson was appointed 
yardmaster at Handley, W. Va., and served 
in that capacity until March 1, 1939, when 
he became assistant terminal trainmaster at 
Walbridge. He was promoted to terminal 
trainmaster on May 1, 1942, and on Febru- 
ary 1, 1946, he was advanced to assistant 
chief of personnel, with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va., the position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


J. W. Mode, whose retirement as super- 
intendent of the Amarillo division of the 
Fort Worth & Denver City (part of the 
Burlington system), with headquarters at 
Amarillo, Tex., was reported in Railway 
Age of July 5, was born at Alvord, Tex., 
and entered the service of the Fort Worth 
& Denver City on December 13, 1901, as 
a brakeman. He was promoted to con- 
ductor in 1905, and to trainmaster on 
August 17, 1919, with headquarters at 
Wichita Falls, Tex. On January 1, 1923, 
Mr. Mode was appointed assistant super- 
intendent at Amarillo, and on May 1, 1926, 
he was advanced to superintendent, the 
position he held at the time of his re- 
tirement. 


Charles E. Brenternitz, whose ap- 
pointment as superintendent of the Wyom- 
ing division of the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 28, was 


born at North Platte, Neb., on February 
15, 1909, and entered the service of the 
Union Pacific as a crew caller in 1925 
He became a clerk on April 16, 1929, a, 
sistant to general yardmaster on January 
11, 1930, and yardmaster on February 20, 
1930. Mr. Brenternitz was promoted to 
general yardmaster on July 11, 1941, ang 
on October 31, 1943, he was named term. 
inal trainmaster. Released from the armed 
forces after two years of service, he re. 
turned to the Union Pacific on August |, 
1946, as assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Laramie, Wyo., the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent pro. 
motion. 


Charles J. Larkin, whose retirement 
@s superintendent of the Lake Shore diyj- 
sion of the Chicago & North Western, 
with headquarters at Green Bay, Wis., was 
reported in Railway Age of July 5, was 
born at Belle Plaine, Iowa, on May §, 
1880, entered railroad service in April, 
1899, with the North Western, at Gowrie, 
Iowa, and thereafter served as telegraph 
operator and station agent, train dispatcher 
and relief agent at various points until 
1912, when he was appointed chief train 
dispatcher, Galena division, at Chicago. In 
1917 Mr. Larkin was appointed trainmaster 
on the Galena division, and served later in 
that capacity at Eagle Grove, Iowa, and 
Mason City. He was promoted to assist- 
ant superintendent at Adams, Wis., in 
1929, and transferred to Green Bay in 
1932. On October 1, 1939, he was advanced 
to division superintendent, at Green Bay, 
the position he held at the time of his re- 
tirement. 


TRAFFIC 


W. H. Lamphere has been appointed 
assistant director of the department of 
agricultural and mineral development of 
the Great Northern, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Richard A. Stanley, general foreign 
freight agent of the Louisville & Nashville 
at Louisville, Ky., has been appointed get- 
eral passenger agent, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., succeeding W. G. 
Whitsett, appointed as assistant to the 
vice-president, traffic, at Louisville. 


C. C. Burns, district passenger agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific at Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general agent, passenger 
department, at New York, a newly-created 
position. M. L. Metzger, city passenger 
agent at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeds Mr. 
Burns as district passenger agent at Wash- 
ington. 


J. Edward Best, freight traffic repre 
sentative of the Seaboard Air Line at Pal- 
metto, Fla., has retired from active duty 
after 40 years of railroad service, 27 of 
which have been with the Seaboard Air 
Line. Mr. Best had occupied the post of 
district freight agent until a year ago when 
considerations of health compelled him to 
request lighter duties. 


J. R. Getty, whose promotion to assis- 
tant to the passenger traffic manager of 
the Seaboard Air Line at Norfolk, Va., was 
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ago. In J. R. Getty 
master 
ater in § he accepted a position as travelirig passenger 
a, and § agent in the Philadelphia office of the Sea- 
assist- board Air Line in December, 1937. In 1940 
is., in § he was promoted to district passenger agent 
say in @ in the same office and in the following year 
vanced § transferred to Miami, Fla. In 1943 he was 
1 Bay, § appointed general passenger agent at Mi- 
his ree ami, the position he held until his recent 
promotion to assistant to the passenger 
traffic manager. 
E. E. Barry, assistant passenger traffic 
manager of the Southern at Washington, 
jointed D. C., has been promoted to passenger 
nt of § traffic manager at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding 
nt of § the late E. N. Aiken. G. M. Lawrence, 
ers at § general passenger agent, has been promoted 
to assistant passenger traffic manager, with 
welll headquarters as before at Atlanta. Emory 
; §. Clements, assistant general passenger 
shville un 0 dt pases ‘ 
| ges spent, as been promote to assistant pas 
“ol senger traffic manager, with headquarters 
, G as before at Atlanta. R. H. Hamilton, 
mn the assistant general passenger agent, has been 
promoted to general passenger agent, with 
headquarters as before at Atlanta. J. A. 
agent | Edwards, assistant passenger traffic man- 
ul & ager at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been pro- 
nap- @ moted to the newly-created position of 
enger | Passenger traffic manager, with the same 
eated @ headquarters. W. M. McCullough, as- 
onger sistant general passenger agent at Phila- 


Mr. delphia, Pa., has been promoted. to assis- 
tant passenger traffic manager at Wash- 


Jash- 
ington, succeeding C. T. Hunt, who re- 
places Mr. Barry, with the same title and 
epre- headquarters as before. R. A. Matheson, 
Pal- division passenger agent at Washington, 
duty has been promoted to assistant general 
7 of passenger agent at Philadelphia, succeed- 


Air ing Mr. McCullough. R. H. Lawrence, 


t of district passenger agent at Greenville, 
vhen S. C., has been promoted to division pas- 
n to senger agent at Jacksonville, Fla., to suc- 

ceed N. B. Ballinger, who has been 
; transferred to Washington to succeed Mr. 
Ses Matheson. E. B. Howes, district pas- 
‘s senger agent at Kansas City, Mo., has 


been promoted to New England passenger 
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agent at Boston, Mass., succeeding John 
R. Ford, who has been promoted to di- 
vision passenger agent at Greenville, to 
succeed Mr. Lawrence. W. Q. Walpole, 
district passenger agent at Anniston, Ala., 
has been transferred to Kansas City, Mo., 
to succeed Mr. Howes. 


Herman Talmadge Denning, whose 
appointment as general passenger agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line at New York was 
reported in the’ Railway Age of May 31, 
was born at Benson, N. C., on February 14, 
1900. Mr. Denning entered railroad service 
on September 15, 1920, with the Seaboard 
Air Line as stenographer-clerk in the pas- 
senger department at Richmond, Va., sub- 
sequently going with the Canadian Pacific 
as traveling passenger agent at Atlanta, 
Ga. From September 15, 1925, to January 
15, 1927, he was in the real estate business 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., re-entering the 
service of the Seaboard Air Line on the 
latter date as assistarit city ticket agent. On 
September 15, 1930, Mr. Denning was pro- 
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moted to city passenger and ticket agent at 
Jacksonville, also serving as traveling pas- 
senger agent at Jacksonville and Lake 
Wales, Fla., during early 1932. He was 
promoted to district passenger agent at 
Birmingham, Ala., on June 1, 1935, being 
advanced to division passenger agent there 
in 1944. On July 1, 1946, Mr. Denning 
became assistant general passenger agent 
at Birmingham, which position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion to 
general passenger agent. During assign- 
ment in Birmingham, Mr. Denning spent 
three winter seasons of five months each 
as passenger department office manager 
at Miami, Fla., and one season at Clear- 
water, Fla., in a similar position. 


A. J. Weger has been appointed man- 
ager of mail, baggage and express of the 
Chicago & North Western at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding D. R. Hickok, who has retired. 


R. J. Steiner, assistant general passen- 
ger agent of the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, (part of the Chicago 
& North Western system), at St. Paul, 
Min., has been appointed general passenger 
agent, with the same headquarters, where 
he assumes the Omaha duties of E. L. 
Pardee, whose retirement as passenger 
traffic manager of the North Western at 








Chicago, was reported in Railway Age 


of July 5. 


R. F. Kelaher, general agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paw & Pacific 
at Boston, Mass., has been transferred to 
New York in the same capacity, a newly- 
created position. 


H. D. Wilkerson, whose retirement 
as assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Norfolk & Western at Columbus, Ohio, was 
reported in Railway Age of July 5, was 
born at Prospect, Va., on June 28, 1877, 
and entered railroad service in 1898 as a 
stenographer-clerk with the N. & W. at 
Richmond, Va. He was appointed com- 
mercial agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 
15, 1908, and general agent at the same 
place on May 15, 1932. On April 1, 1934, 
Mr. Wilkerson was promoted to assistant 
general freight agent at Columbus, and five 
years later he became general freight agent 
with the same headquarters. On November 
1, 1945, he was advanced to assistant 
freight traffic manager at Columbus, the 
position he held at the time of his retire- 
ment. 


Leon H. Doty has been appointed 
eastern traffic manager of the Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown, with headquarters at 
New York. George C. Heidish has 
been apppointed assistant to general traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Akron, 
Ohio. William E. Washer has been ap- 
pointed district traffic manager at Akron. 
Robert J. McMillan and E. L. Walker 
have been appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Akron. Greg C. Gormaly 
has been appointed general western agent 
at Chicago. 


H. L. Pigott, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Wabash at Detroit, 
Mich., has been promoted to general pas- 
senger agent, with the same headquarters, 
a newly created position. 


E. J. Merkel, general western freight 
agent of the Norfolk & Western, at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed general freight 
agent, at Columbus, Ohio, succeeding H. D. 
Wilkerson)*assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, who has retired. E. F. Stone, 
general agent at Jacksonville, Fla., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Merkel as general western 
freight agent, at Chicago. 


Earl Brown, assistant general freight 
agent of the Southern at Birmingham, Ala., 
has been transferred to Washington, D. C., 
succeeding -R. Stanley Souther, who has 
been appointed general agent, freight and 
passenger departments, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Souther succeeds Walter H. Beard, 
who has been appointed general western 
freight agent at Chicago, to succeed L. P. 
Hungerford, whose death on June 20 was 
reported in Railway Age of June 28. 
Charles Kluiber, commercial . agent at 
Chicago, has been promoted to district 
freight agent there, succeeding T. J. Bon- 
field, who has retired. 


E. J. Cotton, general freight agent— 


sales and service, of the Louisville & 
Nashville, has been appointed general 
freight agent; J. R. Barry, assistant 


general freight agent, has been appointed 
general freight agent—sales and service; 
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C. D. Quinn, general freight agent, has 
retired; J. S. Thompson, assistant to the 
freight traffic manager, has been appointed 
general foreign freight agent; F. A. 
Weber, assistant general freight agent, 
has been appointed assistant to the freight 
traffic manager; E. §. Bowman, general 
agent, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, sales and service; W. 
M. Breidenthal, chief clerk, general traf- 
fic department, has been appointed assis- 
tant general freight agent; and K. G. 
Scott, commercial agent at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been appointed general agent. 
All have headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 


R. E. Smith, general freight agent of 
the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been appointed general freight traffic 
manager in charge of rates, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding J. G. Morrison, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
to engage in traffic association work. 
P. A. Walsh, assistant to the vice-pres- 
ident, succeeds Mr. Smith as general 
freight agent. A. P. Mootz, assistant 
general freight agent, succeeds Mr. Walsh 
as assistant to the -vice-president. J. J. 
O’Connor, assistant general freight agent, 
succeeds Mr. Mootz. 


Wayne Young, general agent of’ the 
St. Louis-San Francisco at Atlanta, Ga., 
has been promoted to freight traffic man- 
ager in charge of sales and service, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. J. W. 
Tipton, general agent, at Little Rock, 
Ark., succeeds Mr. Young as_ general 
agent at Atlanta. 


H. L. Holmes has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, freight department, of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul ‘& Pacific, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., suc- 
ceeding L. J. Kidd, whose appointment 
as assistant to the western traffic manager, 
at Seattle, was reported in Railway Age 
of July 5. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


W. G. Salmonson, engineer of tele- 
graph and signals of the Western region 
of the Pennsylvania at Chicago, has been 
appointed superintendent of telegraph and 
signals of the New York zone, succeeding 
J. S. Gensheimer, who has been granted 
a leave of absence. 


N. M. Kelly, division engineer of the 
Canadian Pacific at Farnham, Que., has 
beent transferred to Montreal, Que., suc- 
ceeding W. B. Harper, retired. 


Donald E. Rudisill, whose appointment 
as chief engineer of maintenance of way of 
the New York zone of the Pennsylvania at 
New York was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 7, was born at Mount Carmel, 
Pa. Mr: Rudisill received his civil engineer- 
ing degree from Gettysburg College, Get- 
tysburg, Pa., in 1922. He has served on 
various divisions of the Pennsylvania since 
he first entered its service during the sum- 
mer vacation of 1918-as a laborer in the 
Altoona car shops. From October 1, 1940, 
to April 16, 1942, he was division engineer 
of the New York division, with headquar- 
ters at Jersey City, N. J., then becoming 
engineer of maintenance of way of the 
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Western Pennsylvania division at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent appointment as 





Donald E. Rudisill 


chief engineer of maintenance of way of 
the New York zone. 


Frank Lee Nicholson, whose retire- 
ment as chief engineer of the Norfolk 
Southern at Norfolk, Va., was reported in 
the Railway Age of June 14, was born at 
Portsmouth, Va., on August 12, 1868. Mr. 
Nicholson entered railroad service in 1887 
as rodman with the Atlantic & Danville 
(now the Danville division of the South- 
ern), serving until 1889 as chainman, level- 
man and office assistant to chief engineer 
on location surveys. From 1889 to 1890, 
he served successively as levelman and 
resident engineer on construction of the 
Wilmington (N. C.) terminal and on what 
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Frank Lee Nicholson 


is now the New Bern branch of the At- 
lantic Coast Line. From January to June, 
1890, Mr. Nicholson was in private prac- 
tice, then becoming assistant engineer 
maintenance of way of the Norfolk South- 
ern until 1892, when he was appointed act- 
ing engineer maintenance of way. From 
1898 to 1909 Mr. Nicholson served as 
engineer maintenance of way of the Nor- 
folk Southern, becoming chief engineer in 
1909, which position he held until his re- 
tirement. In addition, Mr. Nicholson had 
been in charge of valuation of the Norfolk 
Southern and allied properties from 1914 





until his retirement. He was chief engineer 
of the Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern fro, 
1912 until the road was purchased by th 
Norfolk Southern. From July to Decen, 


1923, he 
man. UI 
master 






































































ber, 1918, he was consulting engineer and aie 
from 1918 to 1919, chief engineer of tll vil Ap 
Virginian. to assist 
MECHANICAL October 
sistant 1 
W. D. Friend, general mechanical jp. @ Denver, 
spector of the Missouri Pacific at Houston of his re 
Tex., has been appointed general mechapj. 
cal inspector, with headquarters at yj Pete! 
Louis, Mo., succeeding William Martin met 4 
who has retired after 58 years of railroai jm powet ° 
service. Pacific | 
Railway 
W. J. Suber, assistant master mechani & Richmot 
of the Seaboard Air Line at Americus ff Johnson 
Ga., has been promoted to master mechanic 1906 in 
of the Alabama division, with the sam Ont. | 
headquarters. serving 
Schreib 
R. Bailey has been appointed division 
master mechanic of the Canadian Pacific 
at Montreal, Que., succeeding L. N. Win. 
slade, whose appointment as district mas- 
ter mechanic at Montreal was reported in 
Railway Age of July 5. 
C. L. Hall and L. H. Rice have ben 
appointed general supervisors Diesel loco 
motive maintenance of the New York 
Central system, with headquarters at New 
York. The positions of assistant super- 
visor Diesel locomotive maintenance have 
been abolished. 
Arthur E. Rice, whose appointment a 
chief mechanical officer of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 21, was born at Denver om 
October 7, 1889, and entered the service of 
the D. & R. G. W. on June 10, 1907, asa 
machinist apprentice at Denver. He be 
came a machinist in 1912, a gang foreman B 
rown 


in 1918, a general erecting foreman o 
January 1, 1919, and an assistant mechap- 
ical inspector on June 1, 1919, all with head: 
quarters at Denver. Mr. Rice was promoted 
to general foreman at Pueblo, Colo., o 
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Arthur E. Rice 











August 7, 1919, to acting master mechanit 
at the same place on September 12, 1922 
and to master mechanic at Salida, Colo., on 
January 15, 1923. Six months later he was 
named general mechanical inspector a 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and in Octobef 
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| power has been abolished. 
was born at Memphis, Tenn., on March 
5, 1873, and entered railroad service in 
June, 1888, with the Louisville & Nashville, 
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1923, he returned to Salida as general fore- 
man. On June 1, 1926, he was appointed 
master mechanic at Alamosa, Colo., 
whence, on September 10, 1928, he was 
transferred to Denver, where he served 
gti! April 16, 1942, when he was promoted 
to assistant superintendent at Pueblo. On 
October 1, 1942, he was advanced to as- 
sistant to the chief mechanical officer at 
Denver, the position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


Peter Joseph Johnson, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant superintendent motive 
power of the Eastern lines of the Canadian 
Pacific at Toronto, Ont., was reported in 
Railway Age of July 5, was born at 
Richmond, Que., on October 19, 1892. Mr. 
Johnson joined the Canadian Pacific in 
1906 in the car department at White River, 
Ont. He became shop foreman in 1918, 
serving at Chapleau, Ont.; Angus, Que. ; 





Schreiber, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; and 
Peter Joseph Johnson 
Brownville Junction, Me. In 1930 Mr. 


Johnson was appointed general foreman 
and served successively at McAdam, N. B.; 
Ottowa, Ont.; Farnham, Que.; Toronto; 
and North Bay, Ont. He was appointed 
division master mechanic of the Trenton 
division in 1932 and served successively 
at London, Ont., Farnham, and the Mon- 
treal terminals. Mr. Johnson was ap- 
pointed district master mechanic of the 
Quebec district at Montreal on October 1, 
1945, which position he held until July 1, 
when he was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent motive power of the Eastern lines 
at Toronto. 


A. T.. Miller, assistant superintendent 
motive power and master mechanic of the 
Atlanta & West Point, the Western of 
Alabama, the Georgia and the Atlanta 
Joint Terminals, has been promoted to 
superintendent motive power of these roads, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., suc- 
ceeding F. O. Walsh, who has retired 
at his own request after 45 years of serv- 
ice. A. E. Edwards has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Atlanta & West 
Point and the Western of Alabama, with 
headquarters at Montgomery, Ala. The 
title of assistant superintendent motive 
Mr. Walsh 


serving untii March, 1893, as machinist 
apprentice and machinist. Mr. Walsh then 
became fireman and engineer, successively, 
for the Louisville & Nashville and from 
August, 1895, to November, 1899, he served 
as general foreman and master mechanic 
of that road. On the latter date he went 
with the Western of Alabama as master 
mechanic. He became chief mechanical 
officer of the Brazil railroad at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in March, 1911, holding that position 
until March, 1914, when he became super- 
intendent motive power and equipment of 
the Georgia railroad. From February to 
July, 1919, Mr. Walsh was valuation engi- 
neer of the Atlantic Coast Line, and from 
July, 1919, to March, 1920, he engaged 
in valuation work for the Atlanta & West 
Point, the Western of Alabama and the 
Georgia. He was appointed superintendent 
motive power of the latter roads in March, 
1920, which position he held until his 
retirement. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


G. H. Walder, purchasing agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific at Chicago, has been appointed chief 
purchasing officer, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding D. C. Curtis, who 
has retired after 27 years of service with 
the road. 


SPECIAL 


R. J. Maxwell, advertising manager 
of the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been promoted to director of publicity 
and advertising, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding J. F. Rector, whose ap- 
pointment as director, convention and tour 
department, was reported in Railway Age 
of April 5. 


Raymond F. Blosser, an account ex- 
ecutive with Verne Burnett, public rela- 
tions counsel at New York, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the press bureau of 
the New York Central at New York, suc- 





Raymond F. Blosser 


ceeding Chester W. Y. Currie, publicity 
manager since 1928, who is now on leave 
of absence for reasons of health. Upon 
his return, Mr. Currie will devote his 
major attention to his duties as editor of 
the “Central Headlight,” the company’s 
employee publication. Henry Doherty, 


Table of Revenues and Expenses appears on the next left-hand page. 








assistant to the publicity manager, has been 
appointed assistant to the manager of the 
press bureau. Mr. Blosser was born at 
Dayton, Ohio, where he started newspaper 
work with the Dayton News. Mr. Blosser 
subsequently served as director of informa- 
tion for the Jersey Central; head of the 
Associated Press’ Cleveland bureau; tele- 
graph editor of the Sandusky (Ohio) 
Register, and as chief announcer of WSMK 
(now WING), Dayton, Ohio. 


OBITUARY * 


H. E. Watkins, general agent of the 
Great Northern, with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont., died in that city on July 2. 


L. P. Hungerford, general western 
freight agent of the Southern, at Chicago, 
whose death on June 20, at Hinsdale, II1., 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 
28, was born at Cairo, Ill., on August 4, 
1901, and received his higher education at 
Princeton University. He entered the 
service of the Southern on June 28, 1923, 
as a clerk at Greenville, S. C., and became 
rate clerk at Columbia, S. C., on October 
1, 1925. On January 15, 1928, he was 
appointed freight traffic representative and 
served in that capacity at Macon, Ga., 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Greenville until 
January 1, 1936, when he was promoted to 
division freight agent at Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Mr. Hungerford was named gen- 
eral freight agent at Atlanta, Ga., on 
August 1, 1937, and on February 1, 1940, 
he was appointed general agent at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. On January 1, 1945 he was 
advanced to general western freight agent 
at Chicago, the position he held at the time 
of his death. 


Edwin Norton Aiken, passenger traf- 
fic manager of the Southern at Atlanta, 
Ga., died recently. Mr. Aiken was born 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 8, 1877, 
and entered railroad service on March 1, 
1896, as stenographer in the general 
passenger department of the New York 
Central & Hudson River (now New York 
Central) at New York, subsequently be- 
coming rate and division clerk in that de- 
partment. In August, 1902, Mr. Aiken be- 
came rate and division clerk in the general 
passenger department of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific and the 
Alabama Great Southern (both parts of 
the Southern system) at Cincinnati. He 
then served as traveling passenger agent 
at Lexington, Ky., and northeastern pas- 
senger agent of the C. N. O. & T. P. In 
1908 he was appointed chief rate clerk of 
the latter road and the Alabama Great 
Southern at Cincinnati and in November, 
1912, he became assistant general passenger 
agent of those roads. Mr. Aiken was ap- 
pointed general passenger agent of the 
Southern at Cincinnati in January, 1917, 
transferring to Washington, D. C., in July, 
1926. Two years later he became general 
passenger and ticket agent at Atlanta and 
in April, 1931, he was appointed assistant 
passenger traffic manager at Atlanta. Mr. 
Aiken held the latter position until May 1, 
1945, when he was promoted to passenger 
trafic manager at Atlanta, which position 
he held at the time of his death. 
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thes a Lima lCcomotive for every purpose: 

a8 Whether yours is a problem of hauling heavy freights, fast cattle trains or “crack” 
23 passenger trains Lima is prepared to build you a locomotive that will best suit your 

individual needs. 
7 ° 


Today’s increasing demands for efficiency and economy of operation call for loco- 
motives “individually tailored” for the job at hand. Lima-built modern steam loco- 
| motives are designed to meet your requirements . . . to provide better and superior 


performances at a minimum cost. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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This curve shows d comparison of fuel 
consumption by a modern locomotive 
when equipped with piston valves and 
| when equipped with the Franklin System 
of Steam Distribution. In both cases 
horsepower at rear of tender is the 
same. It is the drawbar horsepower 
developed by the piston-valve locomo- 
tive with steam consumption of 90,000 
Ibs. per hour. 


Computations based on: 

Type 4-8-4 

Cylinders 25” x 32” 

Driving Wheels 80” 

Boiler Pressure 300 Ib 

Steam Temperature 730° F 
Total Heating Surface 4225 sq ft 
Grate Area 100.2 sq ft 
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STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM ° BOOSTER ° 
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SPEED (MPH) 


used by a locomotive equipped 
with the Franklin System 


of Steam Distribution 


This curve shows the savings in fuel consumption that may be 
expected from a modern locomotive when it is equipped with 


the Franklin System of Steam Distribution. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO oe $MONTREAL 
RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER * POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS °* STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS ° CAR CONNECTION. 
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e The installation of Security Circulators 
minimizes honeycombing, fiue plugging 
and cinder cutting, so that, when 
circulator-equipped, an existing locomo- 
tive can operate for longer periods more 
efficiently. 

The resulting gain in locomotive avail- 
ability means that the cost of installing 
Security Circulators will rapidly be re- 
paid through the increased earning power 


of the locomotive. 
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THE INVESTMENT COST 
OF A THROTTLE MASTER IS AMORTIZED 
: WITHIN ONE YEAR 
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LOWER MAINTENANCE ON RECIPROCATING 
: PARTS AND REDUCED TIRE WEAR 
BETTER CONTROL OF SLIPPING 
| IT’S THE “Wlaezer” OF A SITUATION 
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AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 
representatives for Double Seal Piston 
Rings made for Diesel and other serv- 
ices. Double Seal rings are cast from 
Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. 
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... You see why it helps locomotives 
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Upper picture shows 
an etched specimen 
of HSGI magnified 
1000 times. Lower: 
unetched specimen 
enlarged 100 times. 


go...and go...and go 


ee of Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron reveal its 
characteristic all pearlitic structure and evenly distributed graph- 
ite. This means no hard spots in machining; superior finished 
smoothness; reduced friction; longer life for bushings and other 
locomotive components. 


Photomicrography is one of the means by which our metallurgists 
and laboratory technicians watch and control the quality of 
Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron. Most of the important railroads have 
depended upon this unvarying quality of HSGI for more than a 
generation. They are never disappointed. 


Hunt-Sprter Mre. Corporation 


N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. * South Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 


Export Agents: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 




















News Department 
(Continued from page 88) 


NEAR YOU: 
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there’s a GRAYBAR mani.” 


News 


City Fetes Grand Trunk Chief 


The citizens of Port Huron, Mich., have 
presented a certificate of appreciation to 
C. A. Skog, vice president and general 
manager of the Grand Trunk Western, 
which maintains extensive car shops and 
offices at that point. On June 26, more 
than 200 business and industrial leaders 
of Port Huron and its Canadian neighbor, 
Sarnia, Ont., presented a testimonial dinner 
to Mr. Skog at which other officers of 
the railroad were guests. L. A. Weil, 
editor of the Port Huron Times-Herald, 
serving as toastmaster, asserted that the 
citizens of the city were honoring Mr. 
Skog, “to let you know that there are 
people in the world who are grateful for 
what has happened to them.” During the 





who can save you time in obtaining railroad lamps and lighting equipment, 
pole-line supplies, communication equipment, electrical repair-shop supplies a 
... everything electrical! Butte 


eee , , ails NEBRAS 
At strategic points throughout the nation, first-quality electrical items are B tomaha 
conveniently available via Graybar. In the following list of Graybar ware. Atlan 
house locations, you'll find the name, address, and phone number ofa B gw wi 
Graybar man near you—a specialist who can help you obtain the electrical ee 
items you want with minimum delay. He'll gladly answer any questions Mane 
about technical aspects, deliveries, prices, or Graybar service. Graybar NEW JE 


Electric Company ... in over 90 principal cities. Executive offices: Graybar Newor! 


two-hour program the early struggles of 
the Grand Trunk were recounted and refer- 
ence was made to the action of Port Huron 
citizens in donating $110,000 to help the 
railroad rebuild its car shops after a dis- 
astrous fire in 1913. 


L. W. Stolte Elected to Credit 
Group Board 


L. W. Stolte, secretary and general 
credit manager of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of the Chicago Association of Credit Men. 
Mr. Stolte has been with Fairbanks, 
Morse for the past 18 years, most of the 
time as credit manager of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, branch. Two years ago he was 
transferred to Chicago as general credit 
manager and a few months later was 
elected secretary. 


Aim of New Program Is to Cut 
Grade Crossing Accidents 


A program to encourage better observ- 
ance of traffic signs, signals and roadway 
markings has been launched by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, an important ob- 
jective of which is a reduction in accidents 
at railroad-highway intersections. The 
program, entitled “Signs of Life,” is based 
on data which reveals that 51 per cent of 
the drivers in fatal grade crossing acci- 
dents in cities and 40 per cent of the 
drivers in rural crossing accidents dis- 
regarded signs and signals at the crossing. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
also reported that 35 per cent of the 1946 
grade crossing accidents occurred at loca- 
tions with “active” protection, such as 
lights, bells, gates or watchmen. 

The aim of the National Safety Council 
is to make the public “sign conscious.” 
In connection with the program, publicity 
and educational materials are being dis- 
tributed to state and local traffic officers 
and safety councils throughout the nation. 
A new sound slide-film, also entitled 
“Signs of Life,” was shown publicly for 
the first time on May 8, at the meeting of 
the Safety Section, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


ALABAMA 


*Birmingham 3 — 1529-31 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham 4-1861 © J. A. Taylor 
J. R. Feeney 
R. L. Wear 
ARIZONA 


*Phoenix 2 — 434 West Madison Street 
Phoenix 3-6131 © £. E. Leavy 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock—417 Byrd St. 
Little Rock 5-1246 « J. C. English 
CALIFORNIA 
Fresno 2 — 101 Van Ness Ave. 
“Fresno 3-8347 ¢ L. C. Johnson 
*Los Angeles 12 — 201 Santa Fe Avenue 
Trinity 3321 © R. R. Lockhart « W. K. Means 
Oakland 4 — 222-24 Ninth Street 
Glencourt 5451 ¢ M. L. Wilkins 
*Sacramento 1 — 1900 14th Street 
Sacramento 2-1828 « A. R. Fryklund 
*San Diego 1 — 720 State Street 
Franklin 1361 ¢ W. D. Evans, Jr. 
*San Francisco 1 — Ninth & Howard Streets 
Market 5131 © J. M. Perlewitz 


COLORADO 


*Denver 2 — 18th and Blake Sts. 
Tabor 7116 ¢ H. E. Woodring 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 6 — 344 Capital Ave. 
Hartford 2-8266 « M. C. Nichols 
*New Haven 7 — 25 Union Street 
New Haven 8-4163 « P. F. Lee 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 3 — 1005-1007 W. Fourth St. 
Wilmington 4-6245 ¢ L. E. Mcintyre 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


*Washington 2—60 Florida Ave., N. E. 
Adams 4800 « A. C. Eastburn 


FLORIDA 
*Jacksonville 1 — 12th & Main Sts. 
Jacksonville 5-6785 ¢ I. A. Williams 
Miami 30 — 835 Northwest First Ave. 
Miami 2-3168 ¢ J. E. Powell 
Orlando — 533-35 W. Central Ave. 
Orlando 6133 ¢ H. E. Smitter 
Tampa 1 — 416 Ellamae Street 
Tampa 2601 « R. S. Robinson 


GEORGIA 
*atlanta 1 — 167 Walton St., N.W. 
Cypress 1751 * W. A. Northington 
G. Sweeney 
*Savannah — 570 Indian St. 
Savannah 2-1121 ¢ J. W. Horne 


IDAHO 


Boise — 2227 Fairview Ave. 
Boise 6315.¢ L. Maynard Smith 


- 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 7—850 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Canal 4104 e E, J. O’Donnell 
J. J. O'Connor 
F. D. Wilson 
Peoria 2 — 212 E. State St. 
Peoria 4-8211 « W. W. Smilde 


INDIANA 


Evansville 14 — 1709-1713 E. Columbia St, 


Evansville 3-5484 ¢ N. S. Muse 
Hammond — 5830 Calumet Ave. 
Sheffield 5830 ¢ H. E. Werts 
*Indianapolis 7 — 400 W. Ohio St. 
Riley 7525 
IOWA 
Davenport — 206-210 East 5th St. 
J Davenport 3-2769 « E. L. Johnson 
Des Moines 9—24 Eleventh Street 
Des Moines 3-8614 ¢ L. C. Esthus 


KANSAS 
Wichita 1 — 424 No. Rock Island Ave. 
Wichita 3-4294 ¢ E. F. Linnerson 


KENTUCKY 
*Louisville 8—624-628 Myrtle St. 
Magnolia 0210 « C. H. Brown 


LOUISIANA 
*New Orleans 10 — 601 South Peters St. 
Canal 1667 © A, J. McCall 


MAINE 
*Portland 3 — Center & Commercial Sts. 
Portland 3-1761 ¢ T. A. Huston 


MARYLAND 
*Baltimore 2 — 100 South Street 
Saratoga 5050 J. D. Rhoads 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*Boston 16 — 287 Columbus Avenue 
Kenmore 4567 ¢ G. J. Pink 
Springfield 5 — 453 Worthington Street 
Springfield 7-4373 ¢ H. O. Edoff 
Worcester 8 — 165 Commercial Street 
Worcester 6-4311 ¢ H. G. Rappel 
MICHIGAN 
*Detroit 1 — 55 West Canfield Ave. 
Temple 1-5500 « C. R. Carlson 
W. E. Watson 
P. L. Gundy 
*Flint 1 — 118-122 E. Third St. 
Flint 2-4101 ¢ T. R. Macaulay 


*Grand Rapids 2 — 432 Monroe Ave., N.W. 


Grand Rapids 8-1231 ¢ H. G. Cook 
*Lansing 2 — 125 E. Shiawassee St. 
Lansing 4-5434 ¢ E. B. Rall, Jr. 


MINNESOTA 

*Duluth 2 — 320 West Ist Street 
Melrose 6646 @ P. D. Barber 

*Minneapolis 15 — 824 South Fourth St. 
Geneva 1621 « E. J. Aubrecht 
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*St, nd 2—464 Robert St. 
Cedar 7491 ¢ L. E. Luckman 


missiSSIPPI 
#jgckson — 758 Ricks Street 
Jackson 3-6316 ¢ A. N. Saxon < 


MISSOURI 
*ansas City 8 — 1644 Baltimore Ave. 
Grand 0324 « John Bevers ¢ F. S. Davis 
J. H. Cameron « R. B. _— 
E. H. Williamson 
#54, Louis 3 — 2642 Washington Ave. 
Newstead 4700 ¢ Charles Newbill 
R. M. Peck 
MONTANA 
Butte—604 E. Aluminum St. 
Butte 3234 © E. J. Hoff 


NEBRASKA 
*Omaha 2 — 1120 Capitol Ave. 
Atlantic 5740 ¢ D. L. Harper 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester — 103 Hampshire Lane 
Manchester 1345 © P, A. Dorn 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark 5 — 2 Liberty Street 
Market 2-5100 ¢ H. A. Cobaugh 

NEW YORK 

*albany 4 — 40 Van Woert St. 
Albany 5-1564 ¢ C. E. Kirkpatrick 

Binghamton—603 Press Bldg. 

Binghamton 2-5926«M. E. Ransom 

Buffalo 3 — 77-79 Swan Street 
Washington 3700 « K. L. Thielscher 

*New York 14 — 180 Varick Street 
Walker 5-8000 ¢ W. J. McNulty 

Rochester 4 — 186 North Water Street 
Stone 5400 « J. A. Royce 

Syracuse 1 — 327 North West Street 
Syracuse 2-1281 ¢ J. E. Carroll 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Asheville — 221 Patton Avenue 
Asheville 6002 ¢ H. H. Hix 

*Charlotte 1 — 120 W. Morehead St. 
Charlotte 7177 « Y. P. King 

Durham — 303 South Duke Street 
Durham F-113 ¢ L. A. Womeldorf 


Winston-Salem 1 — 321-327 Brookstown Ave. 


Winston-Salem 5173 « W. A. Moorefield 
OHIO 


Akron 9 — 255 James Street 
Franklin 2121 © H. M. Nazor 
*Cincinnati 2 — 310 Elm Street 
Main 0600 « J. V. Neal ¢ Joseph Ellis 
*Cleveland 14 — 1010 Rockwell Ave. 
Cherry 1360 © A. R. Hicks 
Columbus 15 — Third & Chestnut Sts. 
Main 5408 « C. E. Furber 
Dayton 2 — 332 West Monument Ave. 
Hemlock 1268 © R. P. Dunning 
Toledo 2 — 1700 Canton Street 
Main 8131 ¢ A. R. Weaver 
Youngstown 1 — 602 West Rayen Ave. 
Youngstown 4-4578 « W. C. Robinson 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 2 — 706 West Main St. 
Oklahoma City 3-9351 * W. A, Arthur 
Tulsa 3 — 303 Public Service Bldg. 
Tulsa 2-2181 ¢ F, L. Cummings 


OREGON 
*Portland 9 — Park & Flanders Sts, 
Broadway 1445 « J. F. Ryan e Marvin Peck 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown — 1941 Hamilton Street 
Allentown 3-3181 
Bethlehem 1-0657 
Harrisburg — 1039 S. Thirteenth St. 
Harrisburg 7303 ¢ H. H. Binder 
*Philadelphia 7 — 910 Cherry Street 
Walnut 2-5405 © W. W. Frazee, Sr. 
*Pittsburgh 22 — 37 Water Street 
Court 4000 « J. G. McNeely 
Reading — 22 South Third Street 
Reading 6231 « T. J. Hopkins 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 3 — 194-196 Richmond St. 
Dexter 8100 « E. Lum 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia — 1927 Main Street 
Columbia 2-2125 ¢ J. H. Littleton, Jr 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 1 — 1222 Carter Street 

Chattanooga 6-5624 « L. Morgan Smith 
Knoxville 30 — Henley St. & Union Ave. 

Knoxville 3-6171 © F. L. Andridge 

*Memphis 3 — 484 S. Front Street 
Memphis 37-3421 ¢ R. B. Sayre 

*Nashville 2 — 313-315 8th Ave. So. 
Nashville 6-7161 ¢ Herschel Hall 


TEXAS 
*Amarillo — 701 East Third Street 
Amarillo 2-6778 «¢ L. P. Bell 
Beaumont—1070 Fannin St. 
Beaumont 6921 « L. A. Haley 
Corpus Christi — 1310 Agnes Street 
Corpus Christi 6374 ¢ R. E. Broyles 
*Dallas 2 — 400 South Austin St. 
Central 6454 ¢ A. Frank Hamm 
*Fort Worth 2 — 1605 Commerce St. 
Fort Worth 2-3178 ¢ E. F. Haling 
*Houston 1 — 2001 Commerce Street 
Charter 4-3561 © C. A. Steinmann 
San Antonio 8 — 1401 N. Hackberry St. 
Fannin 6274 ¢ J. Emmet House 


UTAH 
*Salt Lake City 13 — 245 So. First West St. 
Salt Lake City 3-3894 « D. H. Hutchinson 


VIRGINIA 
*Norfolk 1 — 333 West 21st St. 
Norfolk 2-2727 « L. E. Burford 
W. R. Nottingham 
*Richmond 19 — 6th and Cary Sts. 
Richmond 2-2833 ¢« F. W. Dickerson 
M. C, Shorey 
L. E. Walker 
*Roanoke 5 — Salem Ave. & Sixth St. 
Roanoke 8105 « W. E. James 
WASHINGTON 
*Seattle 4 — King & Occidental Sts. 
Main 4635 ¢ R. J. Franzen 
*Spokane 8 — 152 South Post St. 
Riverside 3151 ¢ W. A. Sparks 
*Tacoma 1 — 2112 A Street 
Main 0166 « C. A. Moon 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 2 — 778 N. Milwaukee St. 
Marquette 1946 ¢ R, J. Harkins 


W. L. Hall 


*At these warehouses, there are Graybar men who have special 
experience in handling railroad electrical requirements. 


60,000 ELECTRICAL 
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The annual outing of the New York 
Traffic Club will be held July 15 at the 
New York Athletic Club, Travers Island, 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
will hold its annual golf outing on Thurs- 
day, July 24, at the Pittsburgh Field Club. 


Speaking at a luncheon meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., June 26, of the executive and 
railroad contact committees of the Alle- 
gheny Regional Advisory Board, C. R. 
Megee, vice-chairman of the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads, stated that “during the first 5% 
months of this year more coal was trans- 
ported by the railroads than in any corres- 
ponding period in their history.” Total 
carloadings are greater than any period 
since 1930, and the car supply during the 
sceond half of this year, he said, will be 
a “tight squeeze.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries 
dates of next or regular meetings and places 
meetings: 

Atiiep Rartway Suppty Assocration. — C, 
Weil, American Brake — _ any 333 
Ss. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 ibit in 
conjunction with meetings of Pw Coordinated 
Mechanical Associations, September 15-18, 
1947, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Iil. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION: OF BaGcaGe TRAFFIC 
ManaceErs.—E. P, Soebbing, 1450 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Annual 
meeting, October 9-10, 1947, Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Tex. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER our 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. a Ns des 
143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF RAILROAD er 
TENDENTS.—Miss Elise wy Room 901, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RartLway ADVERTIS- 
Inc AcEents.—E. A. Abbott, 1103 Cleveland 
St., Evanston, Iil. 

AMERICAN Rattway Bripce anp Bui.pine Asso- 

Elise LaChance, Room 901 


CIATION.—Miss 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 16-18, 1947, Hotel 


Stevens, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car pcg ne ie C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
AMERSCAN a Deyerorment ASSOCIATION. 

alsh, B. & O. R. Baltimore 1 
Md. Annual meeting, April g 7, 1948, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill, Annual meeting, March 16-18, 
1948, Chicago, Til. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY Macazine Eprtors’ Assocta- 
tT1on.—Clifford G. Massoth, Illinois Central 
Magazine, 135 E. 11th Pl., * Chicago 5, Ill. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RaILRoap AssoctAaTioN. —_— 

P. Nye, Tower Bldg., Washington 5, 
Annual meeting, October 21-22, 1947, Hiossi 
New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 

— Socizty FoR TEesTinc MATERIALS.— 

J. Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 Race 
&, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

AmeRIcAN Soctety oF MEcHANIcAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. r Davies, 29 W. 39th St.. New York 
18, Y. Annual meeting, December 1-5, 

47, ‘Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 


Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, IIl. 
American TRANsIT Assocration.—A. W. Baker, 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Woop-PRESERVERS’ Association. —H. 
L. rs te 1427 Eye St., N. wens 
ton 5, D. C. Annual meeting, W toed 27-2 
1948, Sb ” Paul, Minn, 

Assoctatzp TRAFFIC CLUBS OF America, Inc.— 

Ellison Conon Chamber of Me 

merce, 1203 C. of Bldg., Cincinnati 2 
Annual meeting, Gouner 6-8, 1947, vi 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Association oF AMERICAN ——— uss Car 
Orricers.—W. F. Ziervogel, 6 Ranken 


Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Bonnsb “Meeting, 
October. i 1947, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
ity, 
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It’s the ultimate in streamlined 
travel... It’s the Baltimore and Ohio’s 
“Cincinnatian”-equipped with all the 
latest, most luxurious accessories, in- 
cluding a Stromberg-Carlson Sound 
System. The conductor, the steward- 
ess-nurse, the steward can make 
direct announcements to all passen- 
gers from central control locations... 
Passengers may listen to radio pro- 
grams, broadcasts of special events... 

Of course, Stromberg-Carlson 
sound systems are already well-known 
to railroading. They provide quick, 
easy communication in many rail 
yards and shops. In stations, too, they 


ty 






serve to announce trains, to sell sta- 
tion facilities, to build good will. 

Stromberg-Carlson modern sound 
equipment is designed to meet the 
highest standard in every situation. 
It is manufactured with the same 
skills and experience which produce 
the famous Stromberg-Carlson radios, 
telephones and telephone switch- 
boards. 

For complete information, get in 
touch with your local Stromberg- 
Carlson sound equipment distributor 
(consult the classified telephone di- 
rectory) or write for valuable free 
booklet describing Stromberg-Carlson 
sound equipment for industrial use. 
Address Stromberg-Carlson Co., 
Sound Equipment Division, Dept. 
R7, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, 
New York. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS.—George 
ar Transportation Bldg., Washington 
6, DBD. & 


Operations and Maintenance Department 
. H. Aydelott, Vice-President Trany. 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, -D, ¢, 
. Operating-Transportation Division, — L 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St, cy 
cago 5, —— ‘ cc 
perating Section.—Jj. C. Cavi 
Vesey St., New York 7 Ny! 
a Section.—H. A. Eaton, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago §, ]jj 
Communications Section.—W., A. Fair 
pau, 30 Vesey St., New York 1 


Fire Protection and Insurance Segtion 
—W._F. Steffens, New York Ce. 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. Annual Meg. 
ing, October 21-22, 1947, Chicago 


Freight Station Section.—W. E. Todd, 
59 E, Van Buren St., Chicago §, Il 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. ¢ 
ee 30 Vesey St., New York?, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 3 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Safety Section. — J. C. Caviston, 1 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y, 
Engine Division.—W. S. Lacher, §9 
. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Il, 
Construction and Maintenance Section, 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting 
March 16-18, 1948, Chicago, IIl, . 
- Electrical Section.—W. S. Lacher, §9 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill, 
Annual meeting, September 30, 1947, 
Hotel Sherman op ag ode Til. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C.’ Balliet, 30 
esey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
nual meeting, September 11-13, 1947, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il, 
Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Brown. 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill, 
Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill, 
Annual meeting, October 1-2, 1947, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
Purchases and Stores Division.—W. ‘ 
Farrell_ (Executive Vice - Chairman), 
——_ Bldg., Washington 6, 


Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
Exec. Vice-Chairman, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Motor Transport Division.—Transporta 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Car Service Division —W. C. Kendall, 
Chairman, Transportation Bldg., Wash. 
ington 6, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valus 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash 
ington 6 C. 

Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Annual meeting, October 8-10, 1947, 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Ma 

Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash 
ington 6. D. C. 

AssociaTION oF Rattway Craim Acents.—F, L. 
Johnson, Alton R. R., 340 W. Harrison St, 
Chicago 7, IIl. 

Bripce aND BuiLpinc Suppry Men’s Associs 
Tion.—E. C. Gunther, Duff-Norton Mfg. Co. 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. Ex 
hibit in conjunction with American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association Convention, 
a 15-18, 1947, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

CanapiIaAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal 28, Que. 
Regular meetings second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION oF St. LovIs.— 
. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 

t. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meetings, thi 
Tuesday of each mont — une, 
and August, Hotel De Soto, t. Louis, Mo. 

Car DEPARTMENT Orricers’ AssociaTion.—F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
Annual meeting, September 15-18, 1947, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl 

Car Foremen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—W. E. 
Angier, chief A. A. R. clerk, C. B. & Q. 
R. R. 7 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 

Ill. Regular meetings, second Monday 0 
each month, except June, July and August, 
Union Station, Chicago, IIl 

CentraL Rattway Cius or Burraro. —R, E. 
Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo 5, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
_. and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Cricaco LuncHeon Crus oF Mititary RatLwaY 
Service VETERANS — Col. R. O. Jensen, 
Schiller Park, Ill. Luncheon, second Wednes 
day of each month, Chicago Traffic Club, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

Eastern AssocraTion oF Car Service Orricess. 
—H. J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, East 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ap ForemMan’s AssociatTion.—W. P. 
parsex £9 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
r meetings, second Friday of January, 
Februa (Annual Dinner), March April, 
May, October and November, 29 W. 39th 
St. ‘New York, N. Y. ‘ 
yorivg MAINTENANCE Orricers’ Assocta- 
ee M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
North Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting, 
September 15-18, 1947, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 


cago, rd ’ 
Borter Makers’ Association —A. F. 

MsStE imeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y. 
Annual meeting September 15-18, 1947, Hotel 

’ Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

yartonaL ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoaD AND UriLs- 

Me ties COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

NarionaL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY 
Boarvs. —F. J. Armstrong, United States 
Radiator Corporation, United Artists Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting, October 
27-28, 1947, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

NattonaL INDUSTRIAL TraFFic Leacue.—Edward 
F. Lacey, hic 450, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 

1 RAILway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION. — 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. posting and exhibit in _con- 
nection = A. R. E. A. Convention, March 
15-18, 1948. 

New ENGLAND Rattroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston 11, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

New YorK Raittroap Cius. — D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 

NortHwEST CARMEN’S AsSOCIATION. — E. : 
Myers, Minnesota Transfer Ry., 1434 Iowa 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular meetings, 
first Monday of each month, except June, 
July and August, yg | Club, 1931 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

PacrFtc Rattway Cxiur. — William S. Wollner, 
P Box 458, San Rafael, Cal. Regular 
meetings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ratcway Business AssocraTion.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 3. 
Ill. Annual dinner, November, 1947, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, III. 

Raicway Crus or PittsspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except une, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ratrway Eectric Suprry MANUFACTURERS’ 
Assocration.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradle 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

Rartway FuEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4. Ill. 
Annual meeting, September 15-18, 1947, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, [Il. 

Raicway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—A. W. Brown, Room 1424, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
4 coe with Communications Section, 

of A. 


Rattway Tre Association.—Roy M. Edmonds 
610 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual 
meeting, September 23-25, 1947, Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

RoaDMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elise LaChanee, Room 901, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 16-18, 1947, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, III. 

Siena AppiraNce AssocrAtion.—G, A. Nelson, 
tea oet Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. eets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SourHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RartLtway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
— » March, May, July, September and 
ovensioer, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SourHeRN AssocraTION oF Car SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga., Savannah, Ga. 
Semi-annual meeting, July 24-25, 1947, 
Battle House Hotel, Mobile, Ala. 

Toronto Rattway Crus.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto 2, Ont. Reg- 
ular meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty AssocraTion.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, II. Exhibit in conjunction with 
Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way As- 
sociation Convention, September 15-18, 1947, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Il. 

Unitep AssocraTIons oF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 225 Bidwell Ave., Wester- 
leigh, Staten Island 2, N. Y. 

Western Rattway Crvus.—E. E. Thulin, Suite 
339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., egular 
a third moots, of —_ a 
cept January une, July ugust an ep- 
tember, Hotel gene, Js Chicago, Tl 
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Split rings are easily 
threaded through the holes 
in the shaft and slip readily 
into place in piston 
grooves. A hole is pro- 
vided in each section of 
the shaft, so that each ring 
can be applied directly to 
its groove. Saves TIME - 
Saves LABOR Saves 
MATERIAL. 














The old way—working the ring 
from the end over intervening 
pistons, or springing the ring 
over shaft adjacent to piston— 
resulted in excessive permanent 
distortion, loose-fitting, and some- 
times broken rings, 








BETTER FITTING RINGS, BETTER OPERATION 
with BE&S Gye-“FECE VALVE PISTON* 


This new one-piece all-steel main valve piston for a cross-compound pump 
is just one example of Brake Equipment & Supply Company's policy of 
providing better brake parts through constant research, engineering, and 
improved manufacturing methods. Write for complete details. «patent 2,281,381 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Brake Equipment & Supply Division 
7601 W. 66th Place, Chicago 38, Il. 


District Offices in Principal Cities 




































































































































Current Publications 


Booxs 


Economics of Transportation, by D. Phil- 
ip Locklin. Third Edition, 885 pages. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 332 S. 
Michigan ave., Cheage, Ill. Price, $5.50. 

In addition to bringing material in the 
second edition up to date, the author has 
expanded the sections dealing with high- 
way, water and air transportation, and 
deals more fully with the problems arising 
in the regulation of these carriers. The 
growing importance of the relations be- 
tween different modes of transport has led 
to an expansion of the chapter dealing with 
transport coordination and the problems of 


intercarrier relations. The emphasis on the 
economic aspects of transportation which 
characterized the earlier editions has been 
continued in this edition. Extended discus- 
sions of rates, rate theory and rate struc- 
ture, and regulation are included. 


Transportation—A Measurement of Civil- 
ization; Light, Life, and Man, Volume II of 
Science and Life in the World. 235 pages. 
Published by Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd st., New 
York 18. Price $2.50. 

This second-volume of the George West- 
inghouse Centennial Forum Series covers 
two phases of contemporary life—transpor- 
tation as related to social development, and 
biological science with its implications for 
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Stee taete” 


“GHL is an Ol’ Timer 
on any Railroad anywhere!” 





“Yes sir, when it comes to rail- 
roads and railroad materials GHL 
is an ol’ timer. We know from 
experience how exacting rail- 
road material specifications can 
be—that it takes a tremendous 
lot of top-grade know-how and 
supervision to supply the huge 
and exacting railroad demand 
for lumber and timber products. 


“GHL’s Railroad Materials De- 
partment has been providing 
Amer‘ca’s railroad needs for two 
decades . . . including the critical 
war period. Over the years they 
have found GHL a prompt, de- 
pendable source of supply. 


“GHL quality products and ser- 
vice are as nearby as your tele 
phone.” 





Southern Pine, Southern and Appalachian Hardwoods, Cypress and Pacific Coast Woods 
Band Mills and Associated Mills Throughout the South and on the Pacific Coast 


Groncin Harnuoon Lumper Company 
Leaders im Workd -Wide Distilition of umber 


Genera! Offices Augusta, Ga. Division Offices New York, Washington, Houston, Portiand 





118 (89-90) 


And in Other Principal Cities Throughout the World 













present and future human development. The 
transportation section contains papers oy 
the Aviation Phase, by Dr. Edward Way. 
ner; Ships and Shipping, by Vice Admiral 
Emory S. Land; Rail Transportation ang 
Its Vital Contribution to Civilization, by 
Martin W. Clement; the New American 
Way of Life, by Dr. C. F. Kettering: 
Transportation Planning in Urban Areas, 
by Harland Bartholomew; and a Commen. 
tary, by Robert P. Russell. An adaptation 
of Mr. Clement’s paper appeared on pages 
1059-1061 of the Railway Age of May 25, 
1946, and a brief resume of the Forum, 
including the other papers dealing with 
transportation, appeared on pages 1068 and 
1073 of the same issue. 


Let’s Be Human, by John L. Beckley, 
122 pages, cartoon illustrations. Published 
by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Mad- 
ison ave., New York 16. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Beckley presents the art of handling 
people in swift and entertaining form by 
means of a series of cartoons with one- or 
two-line captions. He summarizes the art 
in seven rules, each illustrated with appro- 
priate cartoons. These rules are: perfect 
your self-control, appreciate and praise, 
stress rewards and avoid punishments, 
criticize tactfully, always listen, explain 
thoroughly, and consider your men’s inter- 
ests as you would your own. Pre-publica- 
tion tests of the book indicate that foremen 
are interested in reading about human 
relations problems if the manner of presen- 
tation is sufficiently entertaining. This 
book should, however, prove useful to any- 
one who has the problem of supervision. 


Accident Prevention Manual for Indus- 
trial Operations. 534 pages, with illustra- 
tions. Published by the. National Safety 
Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
Price to members of the council $7; to 
others $14. 

This manual is-a comprehensive source 
of the “how” of safety and sets forth the 
principles of safety for the activities that 
are encountered in the great majority of 
industrial operations. It carries these prin- 
ciples into as much detail as possible, with- 
out contradicting the premise that the ap- 
plication of accident prevention methods to 
a specific job must remain the responsibility 
of the engineer. The manual is intended to 
be kept at hand for frequent and ready 
reference by the safety director, the safety 
engineer and the fireman. 

Among the subjects discussed are plant 
layout and design, construction and demoli- 
tion of buildings and other structures, the 
inspection, maintenance and operation of 
permanent buildings and facilities, guarding 
and operating machinery, and handling and 
sorting materials. A considerable section of 
the book is devoted to discussion of elec: 
trical, chemical, fire and explosive hazards, 
and the handling of inflammable liquids. 
Other subjects discussed are the care and 
use of hand and portable power tools, the 
operation of vehicles, the use of personal 
protective equipment, and industrial hy- 
giene. Finally, the book suggests methods 
for a well organized safety program and 
gives in its closing pages a resume of the 
services and activities of the National Safe- 
ty Council. 
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